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Personalized 
Investment 


bupervision 


Assures More Successtu 


ROGRESS means change; that is why it is so im- 

portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


BY it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
prohibitive. But a number have solved their problem 
by shifting the responsibility to FINaNcIaL WorLp 
RESEARCH Bureau which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


(1 I enclose a tist of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


CO Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


Results 


~ —e 


“@ 
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analytical facilities developed in over 46 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


UR high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 
the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


oe 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explaii: 


Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 
ter investment results. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Who wants 
fo read 


your 
Annual 


Report? 


Not everyone, certainly. 
But in New York there is a 
vast army of people whose 
work and investments just 
naturally give them a more 
than superficial interest in 
business. 


This group is made up of 
those in business manage- 
ment or professional work. 
Their extra income for in- 
vestment ... their opinions 
which influence so many 
others...are of vital impor- 
tance to your business. 


That’s why it’s essential for 
you to know that the heads 
of 89 per cent of all Herald 
Tribune reading families are 
connected with business 
management or the profes- 
sions...and that 66 per cent 
of them own securities. 





The concentrated audience 
you want to have read your 
annual report is best reached 
by the 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


230 W. 41st Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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MILWAUKEE 
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The finishing touch to a perfect train! 


Spectacular Skytop Lounge 
and private-room sleepers 


J f. OLYMPIAN, J 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
BUTTE 
SPOKANE 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 


Crest-to-canyon views of a mountain wonderland 
from the glass enclosed Skytop Lounge—a new de- 
parture in car design. An s find the private 
rooms in The Milwaukee Road’s new Olympian 
HrawatTua sleeping cars perfect in every detail. 


NEW BEDROOMS with two beds have en- 
closed lavatories, ample luggage space, and full 
length closets. Adjoining bedrooms open into con- 
necting suites for family parties. 


NEW ROOMETTES for one offer full privacy 
with room facilities in compact form. Radio con- 
trol and circulating ice water in all rooms. 

For a color booklet on the Olympian H1rawaTHa, 


write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager 
954 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 




















CHARTS & MAPS 


For All Phases of Business Activity 


EDWARD WILLMS COMPANY 


7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 




















Meet Your 
Executives 





Beastenent 


President 
Thomas J. 
Hargrave 


S on of a re- 

tail clothing 

merchant, 

Thomas J. 

Hargrave was 

born in Wymore, Nebraska, in 189] 
. . . He attended public school in his 
home town and then the University 
of Nebraska, where he received an 
A. B. and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. Following this he studied at 
Harvard University, where he was 
graduated with an LL.B... . Prac- 
ticed law full time for 12 years after 
graduating from college and then part 
time for the next seven years. He 
joined Eastman Kodak Company in 
1928 when he was elected secretary 
and a director. By 1934 he was 
named vice president and in 1941 he 
took over active management of the 
firm as its president . . . During 
World War I he was a Captain with 
the 309th Machine Gun Battalion, 
78th Division, and was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross (Ameri- 
can) and the French Croix de Guerre. 
He was chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board in 1948 . . . Clubs: Ro- 
chester Country, Genesee Valley and 
Rochester . . . Sports: hunting and 
fishing . . . Has three daughters and 
three sons. 


Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway 
President 
Walter]. 
Tuohy 


A native 
of Chi- 
cago, he was 

born in 1901. 

... Worked 

his way through college by attending 
DePaul University at night, receiving 

Please turn to page 27 
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Instructing Salesmen for Competitive Market 


What Signs Of A 


Trade Decline? 


The indiscriminate boom is over. Nevertheless, while lower 
demand is appearing in some lines, the declines are like- 
ly to be small, leaving business far above prewar levels 


here has been growing concern 

for some weeks now over the 
possible implications of widespread, 
though small-scale, layoffs of work- 
ers, and of spotty or declining retail 
sales trends. Statistical data now avail- 
able give little support to any appre- 
cable concern over these develop- 
ments, but the important considera- 
tion is not what happened in Octo- 
ber, November or December — the 
latest dates for which inclusive and 
authoritative data have been pub- 
lished — but what took place in Jan- 
wary and what is taking place now. 


Significant Indications 


There can be little question that 
more and more industries aré experi- 
encing demand levels inadequate to 
support recent production totals. 
Hence the layoffs and reductions in 
the work week; these influences, 
Combined with the apprehension they 
tngender in the millions of people 
still working full or part time, have 
undoubtedly affected retail sales. 
Other influences are also involved, 
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of course; included among these are 
the revival of consumer credit con- 
trols, increasing resistance to high 
prices, satisfaction of the most urgent 
war-deferred needs of consumers, and 
a number of others of lesser import- 
ance. 


First Stage 


Under the circumstances, it is 
natural and prudent to give thought 
to the possibility that the readjust- 
ments already witnessed represent 
only the first stage in a full scale cor- 
rection of the excesses of the recent 
boom. It should be noted, however, 
that the first stage of whatever cor- 
rection is to occur actually took place 
many months ago, for some indus- 
tries passed their postwar production 
or sales peaks as early as 1946. Shoe 
production, for instance, has been de- 
clining since May of that year; glass 
container shipments since August; 
liquor consumption since December, 
except for a bulge during October 
1947 caused by scare buying in an- 
ticipation of the distilling holiday 


forced by the grain shortage. Ship- 
ments of standard radio receiving sets 
turned down after October 1947, and 
while tire shipments in 1947 exceed- 
ed those for 1946, this was due en- 
tirely to larger original equipment 
demand; replacement sales declined. 

There are a number of other lines 
in which the transition from a sellers’ 
to a buyers’ market has been more 
recent or less striking in its effect on 
production. These include household 
appliances (starting with vacuum 
cleaners, stoves and ironers and now 


’ spreading to washing machines and 


refrigerators), typewriters, trucks 
and men’s clothing. In November, 
production of men’s winter-weight 
suits was 31 per cent below the No- 
vember 1947 level, the seventh con- 
secutive month in which a year-to- 
year decline was shown. Output of 
men’s overcoats and topcoats dropped 
20 per cent, dress and business shirts 
28 per cent and pajamas 38 per cent. 
These all are items which were very 
hard to get in 1946. 

Despite well sustained demand for 
women’s clothing, the entire wool and 
cotton textile industry has been in 
the doldrums recently, Furniture, rug 
and cosmetic sales are down; motion 
picture attendance leaves much to be 
desired. And there are even signs of 
apparent weakness in some of the 
fields where needs are still most 
pressing. Residential ‘building starts, 
for instance, have been declining 
since last May, due primarily to high 
prices. Only a year ago the petroleum 
industry was hard pressed to meet 
demands, particularly for heating 
fuels; today there are no shortages 
and premiums paid for crude by 
small refiners have declined or com- 
pletely disappeared. 


Auto Backlogs 


Automobile producers still have 
tremendous order backlogs, but used- 
car dealers now are willing to buy 
new cars only at 10 to 15 per cent 
under list price, even for late models 
in the lower price classes. This 
phenomenon is partly seasonal in na- 
ture, and is undoubtedly due in part 
to reimposition of Regulation W gov- 
erning instalment sales, but also re- 
flects the gradual achievement of a 
better balance between supply and 
demand.This has been in evidence for 
higher priced cars for some time. 
Gray market prices for steel have 

Please turn to page 22 
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Back-Dividend Preferred 


Stock Group 


Shrinking 


Good business has permitted many concerns 


to recapitalize. Remaining 


issues represent 


speculative companies in which risk is high 


he number of preferred stocks 

with dividend arrears is grad- 
ually declining, reflecting the pros- 
perous condition of American indus- 
try. Earnings have reached peak lev- 
els in the past two years, enabling 
many companies with preferred ac- 
cumulations to recapitalize or pay off 
back dividends. While business ac- 
tivity remains high, further progress 
will be made. But since most indus- 
trial corporations still in arrears are 
in this condition because of top-heavy 
capitalizations or marginal positions 
in their fields, their securities fre- 
quently carry a considerable element 
of risk. 


Utilities Excluded 


Utilities in arrears have been ex- 
cluded from this tabulation because 
their status is somewhat different. 
Most are holding companies now in 
the process of liquidation in compli- 
ance with the “death sentence” por- 
tion of the Public Utilities Act of 


1935. Values in such cases are fairly 
well defined, being based upon the 
worth of the various “packages” of 
stocks to be received in exchange for 
the senior equities, rather than on the 
earning power of the present parent 
corporations. 

The earnings instability of these 
companies is amply demonstrated in 
the tabulation. Several have suffered 
substantial deficits even in the past 
three years, and wide swings are 
shown in almost every case. Less than 
half of the concerns have shown in- 
creases in revenues and only two 
companies have maintained the same 
rate of dividend payments for 1947 
and 1948. 


Some effort has been made in each 


instance to keep arrears from rising. 
Ten companies are making some ef- 
fort to reduce the amounts owed. 
Minneapolis - Moline Power Imple- 
ment will vote on a merger with its 
Minnesota subsidiary on February 16 
which will also involve recapitaliza- 


tion of the preferred issue. Hearings 
on the recapitalization of Chicago, 
Great Western Railway were re- 
opened on December 2 of last year 
in the Chicago District Court. The 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad is studying its arrearage 
problem. 

Bush Terminal Buildings and East- 
ern Sugar Associates are reducing 
the number of outstanding shares by 
calling for tenders. Last year Bush 
retired more than 20 per cent of its 
preferred stock by way of this method 
and Eastern Sugar has reduced the 
amount of its original issue by ap- 
proximately 44 per cent. Cash pay- 
ments against arrears are being made 
by five companies, with Curtis Pub- 
lishing the most prominent in this 
respect. 

On January 1 of this year, Curtis 
directors voted a $10.50 payment 
against accumulated dividends. In the 
past, devices other than those cited 
above have been used to clear arrears 
on preferred stocks. 


Liquidation Procedure 


As a general rule, any large accu- 
mulations are extinguished by recapi- 
talization of the company and the is- 
suance of new preferred, additional 
common stock, notes, debentures or, 
in a few cases, non-interest bearing 
certificates. Liquidation of large 
totals wholly by payment of cash to 
shareholders is the exception rather 
than the rule. 








Listed Preferreds With Dividend Arrears 
—————Earnings Per Share- Sr Dividend 

c-— Annual——, 7-Nine Months— r ai . 1948-49 Range—, Recent 

1946 1947 1947 1948 Arrears 1947 1948 High Low Price 
Alleghany Corp. $2.50 conv. .............. $36.95 $12.59 $10.55 $53.28 $36.25 75 — 6434 65 
Alleghany Corp. $5.50 “A” ............... 5.51 1.35 129 624 96.25 Jabba «apes 581%4— 37 47 
Bush Terminal Buildings 7% ............. 6.89 7.49 5.30 5.72 54.25 $5.00 $5.75 114 — 79 118 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R. $2 “A”.... D0.06 2.47 aD0.73 al.34 2.00 1.00 17%— 7% 11 
Chicago Great Western 5% ($50 par)...... 0.47 1.88 a0.88  a3.63 7.50 225%%— 12 17 
Consolidated Railroads of Cuba 6%........ 9.06 14.69 saoss WAAS2 FGL50 nee es 294%4,— 18% 19 
Cosden Petroleum 5% conv. ($50 par)..... 14.28 28.07 all.83 a26.66 5.00 6.88 10.00 56%4— 40 41 
Curtis’ Publishing $7... 0... 05 ba eee 39.44 71.75 60.90 76.81 49.00 7.00 4.88 150 —122 129 
Eastern Sugar Asociates $5 ............... 3.20 24.63 . b14.58 39.17 2.50 5.00 641%4— 50 64 
Gar Wood Industries 444% conv. ($50 par) .D29.28 D43.11 acto s ES 0.56 1.13 2.25 45 — 27Y% 30 
General Steel Castings $6................. 31.22 30.04 al4.81 al5.61 55.50 6.00 9.00 132%4—110% 121 
Graham Paige 5% conv. ($25 par)......... D 54.74 1.65 D1.58 D6.08 2.81 sacialt uh 18%4— 9% 10 
Int’nat’] Railways of Central America 5%... 21.36 25.78 c24.28 12.37 28.50 8.75 7.50 1071%4— 65 69 
Long-Bell Lumber Corp. $4 “A”........... 0.45 2.37 0.47 = 0.79 78.89 2.30 4.00 30%— 18 21 
Minneapolis-Moline Pwr. Implement $6.50.. 17.25 47,71 34.04 44.61 29.50 8.13 8.13 123'%4—109 116 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R.R. 6%... 15.44 22.68 c20.11 39.18 73.50 9.00 9.00 144 —121 137 
Pittsburgh Steel 5% “A”.................. D3.18 37.79 26.49 37.35 51.87 0.63 5.00 9% — 73% 87 
Republic Pictures $1 ($10 par)............. e2.74 1.43 al.64 0.59 0.50 1.00 0.75 11lI~— 5% 6 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. $2.40 conv. .......... 14.87 10.34 15.59 D0.53 1.20 2.40 1.20 461%4— 25% 28 
United: Dyewood 796 |... 28... hose. 11.87 8.53 a5.54 29.75 5.25 7.00 821%4— 60 64 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 6% ........... 7.99 19.09 aces RRS i --oRRS0 11.50 12.00 124%— 93 115 
Western Maryland Ry. 7% Ist ............ 11.44 30.61 027.74 ¢31.92 136.50 7.00 7.00 161 —140 153 





a-——Six months earnings. b—Full fiscal year. c—Eleven months ended November 30. e—48 weeks. D—Deficit. 
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 Temeng of reporting dairy com- 
panies last year revealed mixed 
trends. Interim statements of such 
industry leaders as Beatrice Foods 
and National Dairy Products showed 
substantial increases over compara- 
tive 1947 periods. Borden, on the 
other hand, lagged behind its *year- 
ago showing at the halfway mark. 
While Borden’s earnings are believed 
to have improved during the second 
half, full year net will still be some- 
what below that of 1947. 

One reason for the decline in pro- 
fits on increased sales is Borden’s 
higher percentage of fluid milk, cream, 
cottage cheese and special milk prod- 
ucts on which margins had narrowed 
due to declining milk production at a 
time when feed crops were high 
priced. These items comprise close to 
30 per cent of Borden’s production. 
Bumper feed crops, however, har- 
vested last fall and again in prospect 
this year, are a harbinger of lower- 
priced feeds. Lower feed costs natur- 
ally encourage the farmer to increase 
milk production, with lower prices 
resulting. Throughout the major part 
of 1948, milk production was less 
each month than in the similar month 
of 1947, and not until November was 
the effect of lower-priced feeds mani- 
fest in increased output of this basic 
dairy product. 


Widened Base 


Development of many new prod- 
ucts which have gained public accept- 
ance has widened the base of dairy 
company operations. Generally speak- 
ing, sales have followed upward 
curves quite consistently since 1938 
or 1939. And now that costs for the 
farmer have turned downward, the 
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pressure on margins has eased. 

6 The natural course of the present 
3 cycle, in fact, should lead to increased 
4 dairy herds which began a four- 






year decline in 1945. There is no as- 
surance that the decline will be check- 
ed this year, however, inasmuch as a 
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Outlook Improves 
For Dairy Companies 


Prospect is for increased milk production 
at lower farm prices due to bumper feed 
crops. Quality issues afford good yields 





Processing. Milk 


heifer does not begin to produce milk 
until she is two years old. 

The market for butter has im- 
proved appreciably since consumption 
dropped to a low of 10.3 pounds per 
capita in 1946. Before the war, con- 
sumption was at a rate of 18 pounds 


per capita, but rapidly increasmg use 


of oleomargarine as butter prices 
climbed led to a low of 1.5 billion 
pounds produced in 1946 compared 
with nearly 2.3 billion potnds in 
1941. Consumption of butter is now 
around 11.5 pounds per capita, how- 


ever, and while the pending bill to 


remove the Federal tax on colored 
oleomargarine is practically certain 
of passage, the chances are that butter 
sales will no longer be matertally af- 
fected. Now that butter prices have 
begun to decline, the shift to mar- 
garine (now produced at the rate of 
around one billion pounds a year) is 
largely a thing of the past. Margarine, 
in short, has gained a firm footing 


in the country’s markets and in all 
likelihood will retain it, but sales of 
butter meanwhile have now reached 
their low and have begun to increase. 
Compared with a price of 80 cents a 
pound in the New York wholesale 
market last July, butter has tumbled 
to 62 cents, placing it in a much 
better competitive position. Margarine 
is down also, although not as much. 

The recently softened market for 
cheese will adversely affect last half 
earnings of National Dairy Products 
Corporation, the country’s largest 
cheese producer. Volume of cheese 
produced by National is also greater 
in proportion to total sales, compared 
with owtput of other leading dairy 
companies. Expectations are, there- 
fore, that the highly favorable rate 
of increase in National Dairy’s net 
profit for the first six months of 1948 
(around 38 per cent) was not ex- 
tended throughout the full year. 
While National’s dollar volume was 
up quite sharply during the first six 
months, it begam to level off during 
the September quarter with a dimin- 
ishing rate of gaim over the similar 
1947 period. 
Narrow Margins 

Profit margins for datry companies 
are traditionally narrow. For Na- 
tional Dairy Products, largest com- 
pany im the: field). profit om the sales 
dollar has ranged from a high of 3.9 
cents toa low of 2.2 cents during the 
last 10 years.. For the first stx months 
of 1948, earnings amounted to only 
2.7 cents per sales. dollar. Some turn 
for the better may be expected, how- 
ever, due to increasing farm produc- 
tion of materials utilized, coupled 
with lower prices. paid. Consumer de- 
mand for some of the basic dairy 
products already has begun to im- 
prove. A favorable competitive posi- 
tion, plus the normal population in- 
crease, is expected to furnish an ac- 
tive market for dairy staples in 1949. 
Meanwhile yields of such good qual- 
ity issues as Borden and National, 
exceed 6 per cent. 


Recent Earnings Record of the Dairy Leaders 








——— Sales Earned Per Sh . Divi- 
(Millions) -—Years—, -—Interim—, dends Recent 
Company 1946 1947 1946 1947 1947 1948 1948 Price 
Beatrice Foods.... a$170.0 a$I8I.5 a$10:03 a$6.39 $3.57 c$4:22 $2.50 34 
Borden Co. ....... 543.0 603.0 464 4.61 62236. 62:10' 2.55 41 
Carnation Co. .... 186.9 231.3 488 6:58 N.R: NR. 2.00 41 
National Dairy.... 742.4 897.3 406 3.69 bL.54 62:12 1.80: 29 





a—-Years ended February 28 of following year. 


b—Six montlis:. c—Nine:montlis: 





Steel Makers Hold 
To High Output Rate 


Production and sales should continue through 1949 
at high levels. New wage boosts appear likely but 
earnings should be satisfactory for shareholders 


ith ingot capacity at 96 million 

tons a year, the highest ever 
operated by the steel industry at any 
time, whether in war or peace, and 
with operations rising above 101 per 
cent of rated capacity in the last half 
of January, the nation’s steel makers 
are providing a practical rebuttal to 
the Administration’s charges of in- 
adequate production and insufficient 
capacity. 

The present ingot capacity of the 
industry is 18 per cent greater than 
that of 1940, the rate of expansion 
far outstripping the 11 per cent 
growth of the population during 
that period. Since the close of the 
war alone, the cost of the industry’s 
expansion program (including au- 
thorized 1949 construction) has 
passed the $2 billion mark. In 1948, 
$583 million was paid out; the 1949 
program is placed at $627 million. 


Ingot Capacity 

Ingot capacity of the country was 
increased by 1,887,000 tons in 1948, 
the expansion exceeding the sched- 
ule set at the outset of the year. New 
programs launched during the year 
call for an additional 2.2 million tons 
of capacity to be completed this year, 
and 500,000 tons in 1950. The 1950 
program is likely to be increased by 
construction plans still in the making 
and unannounced as yet, but this 
aside, a total of more than 98 million 
tons of ingot capacity by the end of 
this year is indicated, after allowing 
for necessary retirement of some 
existing facilities. 

Additions to other producing di- 
visions will support the increase in 
ingot capacity. Blast furnace capac- 
ity was increased to a yearly rate of 
70.5 million tons of pig iron during 
1948, and coke and other depart- 
ments are keeping in line with the 
broad progress of the program. Pig 
iron production, incidentally, set a 
new high monthly record in Decem- 
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ber at more than-5.5 million tons, 
bringing the year’s output to above 
60.1 million tons, a new peacetime 
record. This was achieved despite 
the setbacks caused by the April and 
July coal strikes which lopped sev- 
eral million tons from the year’s pos- 
sible total, which otherwise would 
have approximated the wartime peak 
of 62.8 million tons. 

Steel demand continues to exceed 
supply, but the gap is narrowing and 
the so-called gray market in steel and 
certain steel products is expected to 
fade before mid-year. The steady rise 
in steel output and the current round- 
ing off of the pace of general business 
have eased the pressure on steel mak- 
ers. Order backlogs have dropped as 
a result of the recent excess of ship- 
ments over new bookings, along with 
cancellations from some makers of 
capital and consumers’ goods—manu- 
facturers of household appliances, for 
one example. 

Leaders of the industry, however, 
note that while in large part the can- 
cellations represent revisions of for- 
ward needs, the original orders ap- 
pear to have been overstated as a 
precaution against the possibility that 
steel makers would be unable to make 
full deliveries. There still will be need 
this year for every ton of steel that 
can be produced, in the opinion of 


most of the spokesmen for the larger 
interests. But there is no agreement 
with the Administration’s contention 
that the industry’s capacity is in- 
adequate and that the Government 
must step in to save the situation 
(FW, Jan. 26). 

Chairman Irving S..Olds-of United 
States Steel characterizes the cancel- 
lations as scattered, relatively unim- 
portant and seasonal. Eugene S. 
Grace, chairman of Bethlehem, ap- 
pears somewhat less than optimistic 
over late-year trends, but says that 
Bethlehem’s schedules will be sub- 
stantially full over the first half of 
the year at least. While not expect- 
ing “large cancellations,” Mr. Grace 
says that some of them have been im- 
portant and that industrial construc- 
tion is slowing considerably. 


Price Problems 


There are no indications of lower 
steel prices. Another hike in wages 
is probable, freight costs have risen, 
with the carriers seeking still higher 
rates, and other costs entering into 
the production of steel promise to 
hold at high levels. Until such time as 
there may be a reversal of the cost 
trend it is difficult to envision a 
change in the direction of the price 
of steel to consumer, The certainty of 
higher taxes this year, though the ex- 
tent is as yet indeterminable, adds to 
the outlook for prices to hold during 


1949, and beyond. Under the present 


set-up in Washington industry can 
look forward to bearing an increas- 
ingly heavy share of the inflated cost 
of running the Government, and with 
labor leaders wielding their present 
influence in official circles, wage de- 
mands on industry are not likely to 
abate much. 

Earnings of the steel industry were 

Please turn to page 22 


Highlights of Leading Integrated Steel Makers 


r-——’ Sales———, ———_—Earned Per Share————, 


(Millions) -—Annual—, -——Interim—~, -—Dividends—, Recent 
1947 1948 1946 1947 1947 1948 1947 1948 > 
Armco Steel ..... $311.7 a$271.7 $4.47 $6.20 weit 40 a$5.07 $2.00 b$2.00 
Bethlehem Steel. ..1,032.3 1,3126 3.93 4.98 £9.36 2.00 2.40 33 
Colorado Fuel ....m94.7  m118.9_ 3.40 c5.04 "e256 e479 1.05 1.25 18 
Crucible Steel .... 110.2 2921 D2.37 1.12 0.26 a2.08 None None 22 
Inland Steel ...... 316.3 3947 3.18 610 ...... £7.88 2.50 3.00 40 
Jones & Laughlin. 350.1 446.1 3.75 845 6.29 a7.73 2.00 2.00 32 
National Steel .... 3289 a311.2 9.17 12.03 ...... £1635 4.00 2500 9% 
Pittsburgh Steel... 85.1  a71.2 D1.61 6.20 430 6.38 hNone hNone 14 
Republic Steel .... 645.3 25539 2.53 5.17 a3.85 a5.05 200 2.25 25 
TT. . Geeks. 6 2,122.8 2,481.4 7.28 11.71 £11.99 5.00 5.00 75 
Wheeling Steel.... 131.7 155.0 6.25 18.66 £23.24 2.00 2.25 47 
Youngstown S.&T. 306.2 381.7 8.51 13.31 £17.75 4.00 5.00 72 





a—Nine months ended September 30. 
following year. 
h—Preferred dividend arrears preclude payment. 
30. D—Deficit. 


b—Also 20 per cent in stock. 
e—Six months ended December 31. 


f—Full year. g—Also 10 per cent in stock. 


k—Also 4 per cent in stock. m—Year ended June 
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c—Year ended June 30 of 
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Conservative Investment 


Policy Has Paid Off 


Good quality stocks not only have paid generous 
dividends, but have turned in much better market 
performances than most of the speculative issues 


merican corporations in 1948 paid 
a total of nearly $6.1 billion in 
cash dividends to stockholders, both 
common and preferred, 14 per cent 
more than the $5.3 billion disbursed 
in 1947, The figures, gathered by the 
Department of Commerce, include 
only publicly reported dividends, 
which account for between 60 per cent 
and 65 per cent of all cash dividends. 
If a complete list could be compiled, 
dividends paid in 1948 would total 
up around $10 billion, a very sub- 
stantial percentage of the total na- 
tional income — and an illustration 
of the extent to which the American 
public, in its quest for income, relies 
on equity investments. 

Not all of the hundreds of billions 
of dollars invested in corporate se- 
curities, in which total may be in- 
cluded stocks as well as bonds, pro- 
duce income. Many bonds are in de- 
fault on interest payments and num- 
erous stocks paid no dividends last 
year. Some have never paid a divid- 
end and never will. Others are occa- 
sional payers, and eventually a per- 
centage of issues currently classed 
as non-dividend payers will improve 
their earnings positions and join the 
ranks of income producers. 


Policy Important 


Lack of an intelligent investment 
policy may well be cited as a major 
reason for the failure of many in- 
vestors to have shared in the dis- 
tribution of the 1948 record total of 
dividend payments, just as it goes far 
to explain why other investors re- 
ceived below-average dividend . re- 
turns on their holdings, and in many 
instances also watched their stocks 
decline steadily in market value. 

Too often an initial investment is 
influenced by a high present yield, a 
situation which, likely enough, repre- 
sents a discount of uncertainties 
or difficulties ahead. Unseasoned in- 
vestors usually learn the hard way 
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that a high yield may be the amber 
signal preceding the turn to red. Of 
course other factors enter into every 
high yield situation and must be de- 
termined and evaluated before the in- 
vestor is justified in deciding whether 
to entrust his funds to it. 

Numerous issues which do not 
qualify for investment may be well 
adapted to the purposes of the ex- 
perienced trader, in position to assay 
and assume risks, and to appraise 
probable market trends. The point 
is, they are not suited for the every- 
day investor seeking a satisfactory 
income with reasonable assurance of 
long term capital safety. 


Merits Unquestioned 


In the field of common stock in- 
vestment, there never is any question 
in the minds of seasoned investors 
concerning the relative merits of high 
grade issues and the low priced specu- 
culative shares. All low priced stocks 
are not speculative, nor do all high 
grade stocks sell at high prices. The 
speculative issues, however, are usu- 


ally to be found among the lower 
priced shares. 

There are times when high grade 
common stocks appear, superficially 
at least, to have less to offer than the 
lower grade issues in the way of 
market performance or yield. Actu- 
ally, however, from either viewpoint 
the good quality issues come out 
ahead in the long run. A comparative 
study of the 1948 market pattern of 
each group, as shown in the accom- 
panying chart, supports this observa- 
tion. Just as in the past, conservative 
investment policy paid off last year. 


Issues Included 


The 12 high grade stocks include 
American Can, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Coca-Cola, Corn Products, Eastman 
Kodak, General Foods, International 
Business Machines, International 
Shoe, Liggett & Myers “B”, Union 
Carbide & Carbon, F. W. Woolworth 
and Wm. Wrigley. All have long 
dividend records, from 1893 for 
Coca-Cola to 1923 for American Can. 

Marketwise, the low priced group 
covered the wide range characteristic 
of speculative issues, while the high 
grade stocks showed relative stabil- 
ity, finishing the year at 113.9 (1935- 
39100), the same percentage figure 
at which they entered 1948. The 
speculative group suffered a decline 
from 143.7 in the first week of Janu- 
ary of last year to 120.9 at the close. 
The figures, it must be understood, do 
not represent actual prices, but are a 
percentage of 1935-39 averages com- 
puted as 100. 


Market Action of Two Contrasting Groups 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 








“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Gas & Electric B+- 

Common stock constitutes one of 
the better grade utility issues; price, 
41. (Paid $1 cash plus stock m 
1948). The policy of paying 25 cents 
quarterly together with fractional 
shares of Atlantic City Electric Com- 
pany will be discontinued with the 
payment due March 15, which will 
exhaust holdings of Atlantic City 
Electric common stock. The manage- 
ment will consider an increase in the 
cash dividend at the next meeting and 
suggests the possibility of placing 
stock on regular 50 cent quarterly 
basis, plus a year-end extra if earn- 
ings warrant. Gross earnings in 1948 
are said to have attained the highest 
level in company’s 22-year history. 
Estimated net approximated $4.26 
per share vs. $4.17 in the preceding 
year. (Also FW, July 28.) 


American Steel Foundries C+ 

Now at 27, shares are not under- 
priced in comparison with other is- 
sues in their group. (Pd. $2.60 in 
1948). Earnings in the fiscal year 
ended last September 30 were equal 
to 7.8 per cent of sales (before a $1 
million provision for inventory re- 
serve) compared with 5.5 per cent 
the year before and an average of 7.8 
per cent for the years 1936-1940. 
Approximately 87 per cent of sales 
came from new equipment or replace- 
ment parts sold to railroads and 
builders of rail equipment and the 
balance was derived from machine 
tools and steel castings for industrial 
and automotive uses. A subsidiary, 
Griffin Wheel Company, is the larg- 
est producer of chilled iron railway 
wheels in the world with an amnual 
capacity of 1.5 million wheels. Un- 
filled orders at the 1948 fiscal year- 
end amounted to $36 million. 


American Stove 

Price of 11 reflects company’s un- 
satisfactory earnings results tn 1948 
as compared with competitors’ per- 
8 


formance. (Paid $1.20 im ’48 vs. 
$1.45 im ’47.) Although company’s 
sales in 1948 established a new peak, 
earnings did not make a comparable 
advance because of extra expenses 
incurred in the first half of the year 
to rebuild furnaces which had caused 
enameling defects in a large number 
of stoves. The dividend was passed 
in October and pending clarification 
of the outlook, further dividend con- 
sideration has been delayed until later 
this year. Inventories have accum- 
ulated both in the factory and in 
dealers’ hands and recently about 
seven per cent of American Stove’s 
employes were laid off for an in- 
definite period. (Also FW, Mar. 24.) 


Cherry-Burrell C+ 

Selling at approximately 13, shares 
have little attraction. (Paid 1948, 
$1.40; 1947, $1.20.) Earnings de- 
clined to $1.57 per share in the Octo- 
ber 31, 1948 fiscal year versus $5.34 
for the preceding year, because of 
smaller sales and relatively inflexible 
operating costs. As a result, the div- 
idend payable January 31, 1949, has 
been cut to 25 cents as compared to 
the previous 35 cent quarterly pay- 
ment. The company recently stated 
that major adjustments in produc- 
tion schedules and work forces had 
been made at all factories and that 
more would be made as a result of a 
decline in new orders. Company back- 
log was materially reduced by can- 
cellations in the last half of the 1948 
fiscal year. The company is the larg- 
‘est maker of processing machinery, 
equipment and supplies for the dairy 
industry. 


Consolidated .Vultee C+ 

Shares are highly speculative, but 
have growth possibilities; price, 10. 
(No dividends stnce 1947.) Several 
weeks ago the Air Force announced 
that it had cancelled $300 million of 
orders for 240 aircraft. Consolidated 
Vultee’s loss from these cancellations 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy, 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


was not important, as its participa- 
tion involved the building of 30 B-49 
Northrop Flying Wing bombers un- 
der sub-contract, with two-thirds of 
the fee going to Northrop and one- 
third to Consolidated. Of much 
greater significance is the recent an- 
nouncement by the Air Force of its 
intention to use a major part of the 
$300 million saving to purchase addi- 
tional Convair B-36 bombers and to 
modify a number of this type. (Also 
FW, Nov. 24.) 


General Motors B+ 

Industry leadership is reasonably 
valued, at 60. (Pd. $4.50 im 1948.) 
An average increase of 7.5 per cent 
in the price of the 1949 Chevrolet 
helped compensate for the $50 mil- 
lion expenditure required for the 
model changeover, more than triple 
an estimated prewar cost of $15 mil- 
lion. The GM management denies 
any plans to reduce prices or to bring 
out a smaller car, but it is intended 
to “give bigger values to the custom- 
ers at the same prices.” The com- 
pany’s assembly lines in Canada and 
the U. S. can now turn out about 15 
per cent more cars than prewar. The 
possibility of a dividend increase from 
the current $1 quarterly rate may be 
taken up at the directors’ meeting on 
February 7. (Also FW, Nov. 17.) 


International Shoe B+ 

Price of around 43 is supported by 
good quality and liberal yield. (Pays 
$3 an.) Construction of two new 
plants in 1949 will conclude a three- 
year expansion program, leaving the 
company with 59 shoe factories, 10 
sole-cutting plants and 27 plants pro- 
ducing other shoe parts. In the fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1948, in- 
ventories rose by $8.3 million over 
the preceding year, and at the end 
of the fiscal period amounted to 57 
per cent of total current assets vs. 
52 per cent in 1947 despite the bor- 
rowing of $5 million, the first short 
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term loan negotiated in the past 25 
years. Seasonal influences have again 
appeared and the trend is toward a 
buyer’s market. Nevertheless, sales 
reached a record high and unit pro- 
duction also increased to about 11 
per cent of domestic shoe output, 
although net was off slightly to $4.06 
a share vs. $4.11 in 1947, 


Lee Rubber & Tire B 

Selling at 38, shares have less ap- 
peal than larger industry units. (Pays 
50c qu. plus extras.) During the 
company’s fiscal year ended last Oc- 
tober 31, the tire industry as a whole 
sold 19 per cent less passenger tires 
in the replacement market than the 
year before. Lee, however, sold only 
6 per cent fewer tires. On the other 
hand, earnings declined 17 per cent 
to $7.87 a share from $9.47 in the 
1947 fiscal year on only a 4 per cent 
drop in dollar sales. Manufacturing 
facilities have been set up for the use 
of Philblack-O, a furnace black de- 
veloped by Phillips Petroleum. The 
use of this ingredient in the “cold” 
type of synthetic rubber has resulted 
in increases in mileage and tread 
wear resistance from 20 to 30 per 
cent. (Also FW, June 16.) 


Morrell (John) C+ 

Price of 22 should largely discount 
unfavorable factors affecting the in- 
dustry. (Pays 37Y%c qu. plus 37Vc 
extra tn ’48.) In common with other 
meat packers, Morrell experienced a 
decline in earnings in its 1948 fiscal 
year, although volume of business 
was larger than that transacted in the 
prior comparable period. Earnings on 
aper share basis dropped 11 per cent 
in the 52 weeks ended October 30 to 
$3.23, from $3.61 in 1947. However, 
a8 a constructive factor the manage- 
ment points to last year’s record- 
breaking corn crop which should 
stimulate livestock production in the 
current year. The company is sub- 
stantially expanding its plant facil- 
ities at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Ohio Oil B 

At 30, this predominantly crude 
producer does not appear overpriced. 
(Pd. $2.30 in 1948.) The company 
in conjunction with Continental Oil 
and Amerada Petroleum has formed 
Conorada Petroleum Corporation to 
conduct exploration and development 
work abroad. Ohio is also a partici- 
pant with a group of oil companies in 
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a project to produce sulphur from 
natural gas. In recent months the 
company sold certain marketing prop- 
erties in Kentucky and the Cincinnati 
area to Ashland Oil. The possibili- 
ties in wells being drilled in tidelands 
near the Texas Gulf Coast and the 
company’s 24 per cent interest in 
Mountain Fuel Supply, an important 
natural gas producer, hold good 
prospects for the future. Expecta- 
tions are that final 1948 net will ex- 
ceed $7 a share. (Also FW, May 
19.) 


Pacific Gas & Electric B+ 
Representing a well situated com- 
pany in a growing area, this good 
grade utility equity provides liberal 
return at price of 32. (Regular 50c 
quarterly basis). Company plans to 
give common stockholders of record 
February 25 rights to purchase one 
additional common share at $25 for 
each 10 shares held. Proceeds will be 
applied to continuation of the expan- 
sion program, which will require a 
capital outlay this year of some $150 
million for plant and facilities. Pre- 
liminary statement for 1948 indicates 
that large gain in gross revenue was 
largely offset by higher operating 
costs, with net income, after taxes, 
equaling $2.46 per share on the com- 
mon vs. $2.45 in 1947, based on 
shares outstanding at close of respec- 
tive periods. (Also FW, April 4.) 


San Diego Gas & Elec. " 

Selling around 13%, this good 
quality utility issue yields 5.9%. 
(Pays 20c qu.) Company supplies 
electricity and natural gas to a pop- 
ulation of about 560,000 in San 
Diego, Cal., and the surrounding 
area. About 69 per cent of gross rev- 
enues is derived from electricity and 
30 per cent from natural gas. The 
company is seeking permission to 
build 50 miles of natural gas pipe- 
line, while its principal gas supplier, 
Southern Counties Gas, constructs 
another 35 miles, a project aimed at 
expanding the natural gas supply in 
San Diego County. The Federal 
Power Commission recently granted 
the company authority to approxim- 
ately double its transmission of elec- 
tricity for use in Mexico. 


* Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 
Seiberling Rubber Cc 


Even at their present depressed 
price of 6, shares have little attrac- 





tion. (Pd. 25c in 1948.) In an effort 
to discourage price-cutting practices, 
Seiberling has placed its premium 
quality passenger tires and inner 
tubes under fair trade restrictions on 
a national basis, the first such move 
by a tire manufacturer. However, no 
widespread changes in the industry’s 
marketing practices are indicated 
since premium quality tires account 
for only about 5 per cent of total tire 
business and other rubber companies 
have evinced little interest in follow- 
ing a similar course. Earnings for 
1948 are estimated at 85 cents a 
share compared with 58 cents a share 
the year before when labor difficulties 
held down the company’s output of 
tires for the replacement market. 


Standard Brands B 

Reflecting dividend cut and some- 
what uncertain near term prospects, 
this food products equity recently 
touched a six-year low under 18. 
(Paid $2 in 1948). Common divi- 
dend due March 25 has been cut to 
30 cents from the 50 cents paid pre- 
viously. Uncertain commodity price 
outlook, an increased wage scale and 
high tax rates together with large 
capital expenditures have been given 
as reasons for the reduction. Consid- 
eration of an extra year-end dividend 
will be dependent on rate of earnings 
at that time. Preliminary 1948 profits 
are reported to exceed by a small 
margin the $2 annual dividend rate 
in effect last year and compare with 
earnings of $2.32 per share in 1947. 


Wilson & Co. Cc 

Shares are among the more spec- 
ulative members of their group; price 
11.( Pd. $2 in 1948.) Three factors 
are cited as being responsible for a 62 
per cent decline in net income for 
the fiscal year ended October 30, 
1948, to $2.70 a share, from $6.82 in 
the prior fiscal period, while sales 
were falling off only 3 per cent. These 
are: a strike during the year, abnor- 
mal changes in meat prices, and costs 
which increased more sharply than 
selling prices. Although the percent- 
age of income which consumers ate 
prepared to spend for meat purchases 
is declining from the level of recent 
years, President Wilson expresses 
confidence in the 1949 outlook by 
reason of “orderly marketing of live- 
stock and a good distribution of meat 
throughout the year.” (Also FW, 
Mar. 10.) 
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Marginal Market 
For Small Cars 


European makes have been in demand be- 
cause of shortage of standard-sized domestic 
cars. Future market, however, is deemed uncertain 


uropean-made cars imported to 
the United States enjoyed their 
best market by all odds in 1948, when 
domestic automobiles still were none 
too plentiful here. Last year’s imports 
totaled 24,475, or about twelve times 
those shipped to the U. S. in an aver- 
age prewar year. The wide gap be- 
tween prewar and postwar imports 
is significant. What will the situa- 
tion be when domestic makes become 
readily available? 

There can be only one answer, of 
course, although the chances are that 
some of the smaller makes, which 
gained a good foothold recently, will 
do better than before the war. Only 
a very narrow market exists here for 
the larger foreign automobiles, and 
even the increased size of the Austin 
—a much larger car than formerly— 
is bothering some dealers. The Aus- 
tin, however, easily leads the field in 
imports with 12,000 sold here last 


year, or about 50 per cent of the 
total. English-made cars, incident- 
ally, accounted for about 98 per cent 
of foreign imports last year. Mean- 
while the parent Austin company has 
organized an American subsidiary 
here, Austin Motor Company Lim- 
ited (England), a Delaware corpora- 
tion, and the Austin Motor Company 
of Canada has a new plant in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, which expects to turn 
out 500 cars a week for North and 
South America and the Orient. 
Since sizes are only relative, it is 
pertinent to have a look at some of 
the figures relating to bulk. The Aus- 
tin Dorset and Devon sedans, two- 
door and four-door respectively, 
priced in New York City at $1,595 
and $1,720, have a 92%4-inch wheel- 
base and weigh 2,150-2,250 pounds. 
The new Ford 4-door sedan has a 
114-inch wheelbase, weighs 3,200 
pounds, and is priced at around $1,- 











Allis- 
Chalmers’ 
Betatron 


Readied for shipment 
to the University of 
Illinois College of Medi- 
cine is this 22 million- 
volt Allis-Chalmers be- 
tatron, first to be used 
for cancer treatment 
and research. This unit, 
the seventh to be built 
by Allis-Chalmers, 
weighs five and one-half 
tons. Up to now, this 
“newest source of high 
energy X-rays and elec- 
trons has been used 
mainly for industrial 
X-ray work. 
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564 before adding city taxes in New 
York. 

The four-door Austin, therefore, al- 
though not as small a car as the Cros- 
ley, Fiat or Renault, weighs 950 
pounds less than the comparable Ford 
and its wheelbase is 21% inches 
shorter. While Austin makes some 
larger and higher-priced cars—the 
Sheerline Sedan and the Ailantic, 
a $4,000 job—the market for these is 
less active. In fact the Aflantic is 
not yet imported here although it 
may be later, while the Austin Hamp- 
shire, with a 96-inch wheelbase, is 
sold only abroad. The American- 
made Crosley, the only successful do- 
mestic small car, weighs 1,155 pounds 
in the sedan model and sells for $899 
at the factory, while the wheelbase for 
all models, including the club con- 
vertible, station wagon and delivery 
truck, is 80 inches. 


Substantial Variety 


Among the smaller cars, England 
also makes the Hillman and the 
Minx (same company), the Stand- 
ard, the Singer, the M.G. sports car, 
the Triumph and the Healey, while 
Ford of England has the Prefect, the 
Anglia, and the Thames light truck, 
which is enjoying some popularity 
among florists and other comparable 
businesses here. Another English car, 
smaller than the Austin and cheaper, 
is the Morris, which is being intro- 
duced here. Although the American 
buyer thus has a fairly wide range 
of selection, he has picked the Auws- 
tin three times out of five. The Con- 
tinental countries, of course, each 
have their representative small 
models. More or less outstanding 
are such makes as the Italian Fiat 
and the French Renault, both com- 
parable with the Crosley in size; the 
French Simca (made by Fiat) and 
the Peugeot which are about the same 
size and price as the Austin. Another 
Fiat-made care is the Topolino (Ital- 
ian for “Mickey Mouse”). 

For most of these cars, active mar- 
kets are restricted to resort areas, 
the wealthier towns and cities and 
suburban districts. As the dealers 
say, they make “good second cars,” 
but they also have the advantage of 
easy parking and small garage space, 
and cheaper garage rent. The fact 
that they are the product of estab- 
lished foreign manufacturers gives 
them some advantage over such new 
promotions as the Davis, a West 

Please turn to page 24 
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Baking Companies’ 





Margins Widen 


Flour and other ingredients now cost less 


and earnings have benefited. Price conces- 


sions are likely, however, over longer term 


he bread baking industry wit- 

nessed the end of one price move- 
ment in the all-important wheat and 
flour market last year and the begin- 
ning of another. Wheat prices, during 
the first two months of last year, were 
still rising and had they gone much 
further some increase in bread prices 
probably would have been necessary. 
The movement ended in time, how- 
ever. With commodity prices at lower 
levels now following the second larg- 
est wheat crop on record, it is a ques- 
tion of just how much longer the price 
of bread will remain where it is. 

But while commodity prices have 
been trending downward, wages have 
continued to rise so that margins, al- 
though improving last year over 1947, 
are not excessive. Continental Bak- 
ing, which enjoyed another record 
sales year in 1948 while net earnings 
also soared to a new high, found that 
if total earnings applicable to bread 
were calculated on the basis of pounds 
produced, the result would be a profit 
of one-half cent per pound loaf, or 
approximately the value of half a slice. 
Not much further improvement is ex- 
pected. Ward Baking Company has 
pointed out, for instance, that most of 
its union contracts were renewed in 
1948 with increased wage rates in 
almost all cases, the cumulative effect 
of which will be felt this year rather 
than last since the new contracts cov- 
ered only a part of that year. 


Pressure Increasing 


Nevertheless, it was the cost of 
commodities which turned downward 
first so that the bakers may find them- 
selves under some pressure to reduce 
bread prices before many more 
months have passed. Recognizing 
what the trend may be, the American 
Bakers Association recently published 
the statement that the cost of bread 
has remained closer to the prewar 
average than any other basic food 
product save canned fruits and vege- 
tables. While the average of all food- 
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stuffs is up 116.8 per cent over the 
1935-39 base period, the price of 
bread has increased only 63.1 per 
cent. Enriched with vitamins and 
minerals as never before, bread re- 
mains the outstanding bargain in 
foods. 

If price concessions come, however, 
due to lower costs of flour and other 
ingredients, earnings could stand 
some leveling off and still be fairly 
substantial in comparison with prior 
year showings and also in relation to 
present prices for shares. Price-earn- 
ings ratios of the bread bakers are 
"way down while yields are quite high, 
ranging between 10 and 12 per cent. 
Meanwhile declining living costs 
would ultimately have some effect on 
wages, but more important from the 
point of view of the bread bakers is a 
continued high level of employment. 

Taken as a group, the baking ,com- 
panies do not rank especially high as 
investment issues. One reason for this 
has been the fluctuating costs of raw 
materials, a more important earnings 
factor than the selling price of bread. 
Another reason for variable earnings 
is the factor of leverage inherent in 
the capitalization of the leading com- 
panies. General Baking, for example, 
has an 8 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, but it has no funded debt. 
While Continental Baking retired its 
8 per cent preferred issue some years 
ago, a $5.50 cumulative preferred is- 
sue remains plus nearly $15 million 
in 3 per cent debentures. Ward Bak- 
ing has $6 million in debt and some 
$6.3 million par amount of 5% per 
cent preferred stock. Sole parent com- 


pany capitalization of Purity Bak- 
eries, perhaps the best situated of the 
group, is 805,045 capital shares, but 
880,608 shares of 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred of a subsidiary com- 


_ pany are in the hands of the public 


and there is a small amount of out- 
standing debt. 

An example of how raw material 
costs may affect earnings is Continen- 
tal Baking’s record of $5.69 per com- 
mon share on sales of $125.8 million 
in 1946 vs. only $3.87 per share the 
following year when sales increased 
to a record $150.3 million. In 1947, as 
it happened, flour costs advanced to 
new high levels, a situation which 
finally eased after the first two months 
of 1948. 

Last year, when the costs of in- 
gredients and wrapping materials 
comprised 47.3 per cent of sales vs. 
49.8 per cent in 1947, net profit ad- 
vanced again to $5.84 a share. Even 
so, last year’s net amounted to only 
4.76 per cent of sales, hardly exces- 
sive, although only 3.69 per cent was 
realized in 1947, a high-cost year. 
Continental Baking’s dollar volume 
last year reached $161.3 million, an- 
other new record, but it is apparent 
that the rate of increase has begun to 
level off. 


Another Leader 


Second in size in the bread indus- 
try is General Baking which reported 
nine months’ earnings of $1.41 a 
share vs. $1.31 for all 1947. Ward’s 
sales reached a record high of $86 
million in 1948 while profits were the 
largest in more than 10 years, com- 
mon share earnings of $4.63 compar- 
ing with $3.03 in 1947. But while last 
year’s results are generally commend- 
able, the long-term trend is one of 
variable and somewhat volatile earn- 
ings results due to factors already de- 
scribed. The most consistent of the 
group is Purity Bakeries, but fairly 
wide fluctuations occur even here. Al- 
though the four leaders are progres- 
sive, well managed companies, results 
inevitably reflect the speculative na- 
ture of operations. 


Fiscal Comparison of the Leading Bread Bakers 


Sales 
7—(Millions)— 
Company 1947 1948 


Continental Baking ..... $150.3 $1612 





General Baking......... 103.4 a82.5 

Purity Bakeries......... 69.0 a56.2 

Ward Baking..:........ 80.5 86.1 
a—Nine months. b—Full year. 


-——- Earned Per Share—---— Divi- 
c—Years— -——lInterim— dends Recent 
1946 1947 1947 1948 1948 Price 
$5.69 $3.86 .--- b$5.84 $1.75 14 
2.09 1.31 a$0.61 1.41 1.00 10 
4.30 406 a2.96 3.41 2.55 27 
458 3.03 b4.63 1.85 15 


L.G's 


ICC 


For some time now the 
Cautions Pinion has been form- 

‘ ing that rail rate in- 
Rairoads creases have reached 
the saturation point. Now even the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
a cautiously worded report to Con- 
gress, arrives at this same conclusion, 
warning the railroads that further 
rate increases are likely to price them 
out of the market. There is much 
logic in the latest ICC report on the 
state of transportation. Motor trucks, 
which have been a principal competi- 
tor for freight traffic, have been mak- 
ing inroads on rail freight tonnage 
and will encroach still further if rail 
rates rise to higher levels. 


The Commission has suggested 


that the railroads seek ways to cut 
down their operating expenses and 


that they endeavor to increase over- 
all efficiency in lieu of looking for re- 
lief by way of higher rates. But to 
cut corners where operating costs 
are involved cannot be done so easily 
as long as labor’s wages and feather- 
bedding practices continue as barriers 
to effecting economies. Further com- 
plications in this direction have been 
threatened by the railroad unions, 
which still are preparing to demand a 
fourth round of wage adjustments. 

Considering the fact that the trend 
in the cost-of-living has _ started 
downward, arguments for wage 
boosts that are based on purchasing 
power are losing considerable valid- 
ity. The railroads have a ponderous 
problem to solve and the operating 
brotherhoods should realize _ this. 
Under the circumstances, what em- 
ployes might gain by an increase in 
the hourly wage scale could be lost, 
plus some more, if the railroads are 
compelled to reduce the size of their 
operating forces because of a lack 
of sufficient traffic to maintain full 
employment. The ultimate outcome 
of the railroad problem is as impor- 
tant to the unions as it is to the rail- 
roads. 
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All President Harry S. Tru- 
In One man habitually places all 
Basket of his legislative propo- 

sals in one big basket, 
making their interpretation by legis- 
lators and political observers some- 
what difficult. In this respect he fol- 
lows a pattern that is different from 
that of his predecessor, who usually 
proceeded in piecemeal fashion so 
that Congress could more readily di- 
gest his program for reform. His 
message on the State of the Union 
last month urged legislation that 
would carry out most of his pre-elec- 
tion campaign pledges. The only 
major proposal that was anticipated 
but that he did not recommend was 
an excess profits tax. 

Later, in his inaugural address, he 
discussed his program for bringing 
economic prosperity to backward na- 
tions of the world, even going so far 
as to suggest that free enterprise 
could best handle this task and that 
the Government should guarantee 
private investment in such a venture. 
The success of such an ambitious plan 
will depend in part, of course, upon 
the administrative techniques that are 
employed in its practical functioning. 

It is certain that the 81st Congress 
will be very busy trying to reach 
some agreement on the basketful of 
Presidential proposals placed before 
it. There is likely to be considerable 
controversy over how to finance many 
of Mr. Truman’s social reforms, if 
they are to be carried out at all, since 
they will require the outlay of billions 
of additional dollars. Sound-thinking 
individuals can find some comfort, 
however, in the knowledge that the 
Senate is more conservative than the 
House and can be expected to avoid 
the formulation of any legislation that 
could be detrimental to the national 
welfare. 
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Steel's 
Surprise 
Action 


One of the best kept se- 
‘crets was the decision 

by directors of United 

States Steel Corporation 
to declare an extra dividend of $1 per 
share in addition to the regular quar- 
terly disbursement of $1.25 per share 
on the common stock, and to recom- 
mend to stockholders that the com- 
mon stock be split three-for-one. The 
split will be the first in the corpora- 
tion’s history. 

Few persons could have expected 
this move, for on the day that it was 
announced (incidentally, after the 
Exchange had closed) stock prices 
declined. Nor did this favorable de- 
velopment rouse the market out of its 
lethargy, for only steel company 
shares responded with gains in the 
next trading day, the industrial aver- 
age closing substantially the same as 
the previous day. 

The significant aspect of the U. S. 
Steel news was not the declaration of 
the extra dividend, which was war- 
ranted by the corporation’s net 
profits, but the decision to effect a 
split. This certainly indicates that a 
significant situation is developing in 
the security markets and that the 
shrewd U. S. Steel directors are well 
aware of it, as is du Pont, which will 
split its stock four-for-one in June. 

Under the pressure of excessive 
taxation, former large investors who 
were the main support of high-priced 
securities have been driven out of the 
market. They have been replaced by 
a large number of small investors 
with limited funds, a class which in 
the past decade has multiplied in size. 
Under such conditions, the trend has 
been to bring the market price of se- 
curities within the reach of the purses 
of the latter class. It has been a case 
of multum in parvo—catering to the 
many instead of to the few. More 
and more progressive corporations 
are recognizing how important . this 
is and are moving to gain more wide- 
spread distribution of their securities. 
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Standard Gas Making 


Reorganization Progress 


But consummation still is a year or so away, and in the 
meanwhile company will have to make important deci- 
sions. Prior preferreds should have satisfactory work-outs 


or the first time since 1934, 

Standard Gas & Electric, on Jan- 
uary 25, paid current dividends on its 
$6 and $7 prior preference stocks, 
but no payment was made on its $4 
preferred. As a result, dividend ar- 
rearages now total $88.20 on the $6 
stock, $102.90 a share on the’$7 stock 
and $63 1/3 on the $4 stock. A #4 
preferred holder asked the Chancery 
Court of Delaware to block payments 
to the senior stockholders, but since 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion had authorized the dividends, the 
plea was denied. 

Although Standard Gas has made 
considerable progress in complying 
with an SEC reorganization order, 
final consummation appears at least 
a year away. In September 1935, 
Standard petitioned the Federal 
Court for reorganization under Sec- 
tion 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act. 
But since the Holding Company Act, 
approved two months earlier, vested 
regulation of electric and gas utility 
holding companies in the SEC, that 
commission assumed jurisdiction. 
And after long investigation, it ruled 
that Standard had to get rid of all 
utility subsidiaries except the Phila- 
delphia Company and that this sub- 
sidiary had to limit its activities to 
either the electric or the gas busi- 
ness. 


Initial Changes 


In partial compliance with this or- 
der, San Diego Gas & Electric and 
California Oregon Power, along with 
certain minority interests, have been 
sold and Standard’s major holdings 
now are the common stocks Phila- 
delphia Company, Wisconsin Public 
Service, Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
and Louisville Gas & Electric. Dur- 
ing 1948, it sold 250,000 common 
shares of Oklahoma Gas but still 
holds 750,000 shares or 75 per cent 
of the stock and through liquidation 
of Louisville Gas of Delaware, it 
got an added 258,000 common shares 
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of Louisville Gas of Kentucky, the 
operating company, bringing its total 
holdings to 383,000 shares or 36 per 
cent of the issue. 

The SEC told Standard Gas on 
January 3 to liquidate and dissolve 
or to recapitalize on an all-common 
stock basis within one year, although 
stating it would permit a one-year 
extension, if necessary, because Phil- 
adelphia Company had appealed to 
the courts from its order requiring 
liquidation. Likewise, the January 
3 order required Standard Gas to 
decide whether it or Philadelphia is 
to be the surviving unit, since the 
Commission looked with disfavor on 
a holding company with only one sub- 
sidiary. 


Jurisdiction Reserved 


For that reason, the SEC reserved 
jurisdiction over whether Standard 
Gas would be required to dissolve 
until after the courts had passed up- 
on the Philadelphia appeal. More- 
over, Duquesne Light, Philadelphia’s 
electric subsidiary, had a refinancing 
plan before the Commission which 
might prove time-consuming. 

Although not officially confirmed, 
Philadelphia is understood to be ne- 
gotiating for the sale of its natural 
gas properties in the Pittsburgh area. 
Both Columbia Gas and Consolidated 
Natural Gas have large operating 
subsidiaries in and around Pittsburgh 
into which the Philadelphia natural 
gas facilities could readily be incor- 
porated. Moreover, if the courts con- 
firm the SEC order that Philadelphia 
must liquidate, proceeds from the sale 
of its natural gas properties would 
come in handy. 

Under Philadelphia’s reorganiza- 
tion plan before the SEC, it contem- 
plates retiring all of its funded debt 
with money borrowed from banks 
and these loans could be paid off with 
the funds received in the sale of its 
gas systems. In addition, Duquesne 
Light has asked the SEC for per- 


mission to -issue a preference stock 
to Philadelphia, which it would dis- 
tribute to -its own preferred stock- 
holders in liquidation of their claims. 
Not until the SEC has ruled on the 
Niagara Hudson plan before it, which 
proposes the issuance of a stock with 
rights senior to those of existing 
preferred stockholders, will it be pos- 
sible to predict with any degree of 
accuracy what action the SEC will 
take on Duquesne’s request. 

In 1947, Standard received 53 per 
cent of its total income of $7.1 mil- 
lion in dividends on Philadelphia 
common, 12 per cent on Wisconsin 
Public Service common and 23 per 
cent on Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
common. The balance of 12 per 
cent came from miscellaneous divi- 
dends, interest and other sources. On 
a company basis, Standard’s interest 
charges were earned 7.84 times, in- 
terest charges plus prior preference 
dividends 1.57 times and all charges 
before considering the common stock 
0.89 times. 

In addition to $11.6 million of bank 
loans, Standard had 368,348 shares 
of $7 prior preference, 100,000 shares 
of $6 prior preference and 757,442 
shares of $4 preferred stocks out- 
standing, along with 2,162,607 shares 
of common which will not participate 
in the new plan. The $7 is currently 
selling at $117, the $6 stock at 106 
and the $4 stock at 22. 


Possible Disposition 


If Philadelphia Company is com- 
pelled to dissolve, Standard as its 
major common stockholder would be 
entitled to most of the cash and other 
assets remaining from the sale of its 
natural gas properties, and sale of 
Duquesne Light and Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, after the Philadelphia Com- 
pany’s bonds and preferred stocks 
have been retired. 

If Standard must liquidate, it could 
sell its common holdings in Philadel- 
phia, Oklahoma Gas & Electric, Wis- 
consin Public Service and Louisville 
Gas & Electric, along with minority 
interests in other utilities. 

But no matter which way the cat 
jumps, it would appear that Stand- 
ard will have sufficient cash or its 
equivalent to cover the liquidating 
values of the $7 and $6 prior prefer- 
ence stocks by a wide margin over 
current market prices, but prospects 
for the $4 preferred are uncertain. 
The common stock, of course, is a 
dubious speculation. 
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Growth Factor for 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Consistent earning power has resulted from steady 
expansion and diversification. Shares are of good 
quality and yield 5.3 per cent at current prices 


hile financial statistics accur- 

ately portray Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass as a strong company, well fi- 
nanced, soundly capitalized and ef- 
ficiently operated, these figures mere- 
ly disclose results of the company’s 
success and do not reveal the reason 
why it has fared so well. Behind the 
accountants’ data lies the basis of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass’s consistently 
profitable operations — aggressive- 
ness and growth. 

Incorporated in 1883, the company 
originally was solely a manufacturer 
of plate glass. From an organization 
consisting of a single plant and one 
product, Pittsburgh Plate Glass has 
grown to a corporation with over 
$200 million in assets, including 19 
wholly owned subsidiaries plus seven 
companies in which Pittsburgh has 
more than a one-half interest, and 
also two affiliates. 


Early Start 


The first expansion was the exten- 
sion of activities to include all types 
of building glass in 1896. By the end 
of 1900, paint, varnish, brushes and 
other painters’ supplies had been 
added to the list of products. The 
manufacture of heavy chemicals fol- 
lowed, and cement, crude oil, and coal 
properties have been acquired since. 

The company has also extended its 
scope to include units abroad. Fin- 
ancial interests in five South Amer- 
ican glass companies have been ac- 
quired; three are located in Brazil, 
one in Chile and one in Argentina. A 
glass and mirror plant in Belgium is 
wholly owned, and two subsidiaries 
manufacture glass and paint products 
in Canada. 

Although it now is the dominant 
maker of plate glass and ranks as an 
important producer in other glass 
fields, activities are continuing to ex- 
pand. Several months ago, the Mid- 
vale Coal Company was purchased. 
A deep mine, the major portion of 
Midvale’s output will be used in Pitts- 
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burgh’s Barberton chemical plant al- 
though some coal will be sold com- 
mercially. Early this year, Pittsburgh 
and Koppers Company revealed the 
joint purchase of a phthalic anhydride 
plant in Kobuta, Pa. 

Broad diversification of activities 
has made sales less cyclical than those 
of companies solely engaged in the 
building supply industry. While all 
types of glass are sold to construction 
companies, and paints, varnish and 
the like are dependent upon the level 
of building activity, other interests 
are not affected by the building cycle. 
Approximately 85 per cent of Pitts- 
burgh’s plate glass output is sold to 
the auto industry, and the heavy 
chemical division is also independent 
of the building cycle. Holdings of oil 
and natural gas through 51 per cent 
ownership of Southern Minerals 
Company likewise provide income 
free from the effects of swings in the 
construction trade. Two subsidiaries, 
Southern Petroleum Corporation and 
Southern Phillips Corporation, are 
in the crude oil business. 

The wide range of its holdings has 
been an important factor in the earn- 
ings performance of the company. 
Only one deficit has been incurred in 
the past half-century ; this deficit oc- 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


*Earnings 


Sales Per *Divi- *Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929 N.R. $1.35 $0.75 183%4—12% 
1932 N.R. D0O.01 0.25 54%— 3 
1937 $93.3 2.13 1.62%. 367%—19% 
1938 64.4 0.75 0.4334 287%—13% 
1939 83.2 1.24 1.00 29144—22%4 
1940 97.9 1.58 1.25 26 —16% 
1941 128.0 1.71 1.25 2444—13% 
1942 1068 1.27 0.87%4 2134—137 
1943 119.4 | 1.52 1.00 24144—21% 
1944 1428 1.52 1.06% 31%—23% 
1945 144.1 1.53 1.06% 52 —29% 
1946 184.7 1.92 1.20 4834—30 
1947 262.5 3.11 1.70 4274,—32% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
$067 BI066 BBO bse cerns: Scien} saa 
1948 206.9 258 a$1.75 3914-30 





a—Full year. N.R.—Not reported. 


* Adjusted 
for 4-for-1 stock split, 1945. 






curred in 1932 during the depths of 
the depression, and amounted to only 
three cents per share. This setback 
was merely temporary. Earnings re- 


_ covered to $5.32 per share in 1935. 


It is this better-than-average earn- 
ings consistency which has enabled 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass to pay divi- 
dends every year since 1899. Dis- 
bursements are generally liberal, hav- 
ing averaged 70 per cent of income 
in the past eleven years. In the post- 
war period, the ratio of profits to 
dividends has been somewhat smaller 
because of the need for expansion 
and shareholders have received only 
57 per cent of company profits. 

All expansion has been financed 
from retained earnings, and funded 
debt or notes have been studiously 
avoided. Capitalization consists sim- 
ply of 8.9 million shares of $10 par 
common stock. A sound working 
capital position is characteristic of all 
balance sheets. A ratio of 2.3-to-1 
was shown in the statement for De- 
cember 31, 1947 (1948 not yet pub- 
lished) even though the net plant 
account had been increased from $57 
million to $80.4 million in the preced- 
ing two-year period. 


Favorable Outlook 


Prospects for the current year ap- 
pear satisfactory. While some down- 
turn in industrial construction is ex- 
pected, a drop of no more than five 
per cent is projected for non-farm 
housing. The auto industry still en- 
joys a substantial order backlog, and 
a favorable demand situation con- 
tinues in the heavy chemical field. 
With the major branches of Pitts- 
burgh’s operations facing satisfactory 
conditions, income should be well sus- 
tained. Price increases for plate and 
window glass instituted last July will 
show their full effects on income this 
year and should keep profit margins 
well protected. 

Selling in the lower third of its 
1948-49 range and yielding 5.3 per 
cent on 1948 payments at current 
quotations of 33, the common stock 
has appeal for its semi-investment 
characteristics at its highest yield in 
the past six years. While income in 
1949 may not equal the estimated 
$3.45 per share of last year, wide 
coverage of present dividends indi- 
cates no difficulty in the continuance 
of current quarterly disbursements of 
25 cents per share plus year-end 
extras. 
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Market 


immediate prospect to revive public interest. 
Good quality stocks are attractive for purchase 


Market dullness has persisted. With no per- 
ceptible clearing of the_political uncertainties that 
for many months have been bearing on stock prices, 
the general market has been unable to make sig- 
nificant progress although recent sessions have seen 
numerous preferred stocks together with a sprink- 
ling of good quality common issues selling up to 
higher prices than have been recorded for the past 
year or more. 


The market—which, of course, reflects the 
moods and opinions of investors all over the coun- 
try—seems now to be largely waiting to see in 
which direction Congress will move during the 
coming months. Most feared, perhaps, is the 
threat of materially higher taxes, on business and 
on the higher personal income brackets. Fortu- 
nately, there is in Congress a moderate element 
even of the President’s own party which as yet 
seems unconvinced of the actual need for more 
Government revenue. As the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany (New York) points out in its current letter, 
such an increase as the President recommends 
“would result in a Federal tax burden heavier than 
any experienced in wartime. It is impossible to 
believe that in a budget of nearly $42 billion, more 
than three times the 1941 total, room cannot be 
found for savings sufficient to obviate the choice 
between a Treasury deficit and higher tax rates.” 


Further evidence in coming weeks of a slow- 
ing up in general trade activity and a growing 
realization by Washington officialdom that the 
economy of the country now is descending from 
the peak of inflation may take considerable steam 
out of the Administration’s demands that taxes be 
increased. At the: same time, further easing of 
inflationary pressures would be construed by the 
market as a favorable factor, and with stock prices 
at prevailing levels a moderate trade readjustment 
is more than discounted. 


The fact that inflation is fading is becoming 
evident even to the labor union leaders, and already 
is having its effect on this year’s round of wage 
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continues in a rut, with little in the 


increase demands. In two important recent in- 
stances arbitrators have turned down increases for 
textile workers, and the union (CIO) has accepted 
the decision. The A. F. of L. in convention in 
Florida conceded that a “fourth round” may not 
be so general as previous rounds of pay boosts. 
And here and there in special instances come re- 
ports that wage rates actually are being lowered. 


Instead of responding in orthodox fashion to 
the inflation of recent years, the market has dis- 
played a high degree of restraint, investors every- 
where indicating thereby that inflation is more to 
be feared than capitalized upon. Further subsi- 
dence of inflation influences not only would be a 
favorable factor marketwise, but would effectively 
silence those who have been calling for Government 
“controls” of inflation. But for numerous reasons, 
it is unlikely that the process of receding from the 
inflation peak will go far enough—at least for a 
considerable time—to engulf the country in a crip- 
pling deflation. 


The market has paid little attention to the 
latest moves by Russia in the so-called cold war. 
Taken at their face value, the Russian overtures 
would of course imply the passing of the need for 
U. S. rearmament with decidedly mixed effects on 
the immediate economy. The fact is that there has 
been no change in the situation, and while there 
continues to be little chance of armed conflict be- 
tween the two countries, American expenditures for 
armaments will proceed apace. 


Nothing has developed that suggests need for 
change in previously outlined investment policy. 
Stocks are priced unusually low in relation to the 
earnings likely to be reported for the current year, 
and any improvement in sentiment would find the 
market in a position to respond quickly. Conserva- 
tism should continue to be the guiding principle. 
Even good quality issues are returning generous 
yields. Holdings of good grade stocks should be 
retained. 

Written February 3, 1949; Richard J. Anderson. 
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British ‘Industrial Production 


Industrial production in Great Britain reached its 
highest peacetime level in October, the index of 
industrial production for the month being set at 127 
(1946-100), comparing with 124 for September 
and 120 for October 1947. While a significant im- 
provement in the United Kingdom’s activity is in- 
dicated by the rise to a new peak, nevertheless the 
progress is relatively slow, and the month-to-month 
gain of three percentage points may prove to have 
been somewhat of a spurt, since the index registered 
a net advance of only 7 points in twelve months. 

Release of the October figure at this time (a pre- 
liminary one, at that) suggests that Britain’s so- 
cialistic Government plods along even more slowly 
than our own bureaucrats. The Federal Reserve 
Board in this country already has reported on De- 
cember production (FW, page 24), despite the 
much greater extent of our industrial organization 
as compared with that of Great Britain. 


World Cotton Balance Shifts 


For the first time since the war, world produc- 
tion of cotton has overtaken demand, rising to just 
under the prewar years’ level, with the exception of 
the all-time record crop of 39 million bales pro- 
duced in 1938-39. World production in the present 
crop year, which runs to the end of next July, is 
estimated at 29.2 million bales, with the U. S. crop 
of 14.9 million bales accounting for a bit more than 
half the world total. Furthermore, the American 
yield this year provides three-fourths of the year-to- 
year gain in the world total. 

The uptrend in foreign production reflects the 
gradual rehabilitation of cotton growing areas in 
which production was restricted during the war in 
favor of food crops. As controls have relaxed, cot- 
ton growing has improved. The betterment in the 
crop outturns, however, has outpaced the recovery 
of textile productive capacity, with the result that 
the current year will result in a raw cotton surplus. 
The brunt of this will fall on American taxpayers, 
since our declining export market and bumper crop 
here has depressed market prices and encouraged 
growers to place cotton under Government loans 
which probably will result in the sale of pledged 


cotton at less than the amount advanced on it. . 


Lead Shortage 

December production of refined lead was the 
largest since May 1947, reflecting the ending of the 
Pacific Coast shipping strike which had tied up sup- 
plies of foreign ores. The latter influence, plus 
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strikes at domestic and Mexican lead mines, cut 
1948 refined output in this country to 545,269 tons 
from the 1947 level of 583,716 tons. Refiners’ ship- 
ments to consumers declined to 525,899 tons from 
608,421 tons during the previous year, and thus 
they were able to build up their stocks during the 
year from 21,787 tons to 40,647 tons. During 1947, 
stocks had dropped substantially. 

Imports of refined lead rose last year to 305,000 
tons from 215,000 tons in 1947, and total available 
supplies of the metal were therefore roughly com- 
parable with those offered to consumers in 1947. 
Given the stimulus to mine output inherent in the 
present high price for lead, and assuming no im- 
portant work stoppages, domestic production could 
increase slightly this year. However, stockpiling 
needs will be large, and supplies will continue tight. 


Meat Packers’ Profits 


Despite the fact that sales of the fourteen leading 
packers ($7.1 billion) in 1948 increased more than 
$200 million, profits were well below those of the 
year before. Last year’s net approximated only 34- 
cent per dollar of sales, half of 1947’s 1.5-cent 
profit per dollar. Profit per pound of meat sold 
amounted to less than 14-cent. Price declines in 
both meat and packing by-products narrowed mar- 
gins and reduced earnings. Higher costs, lower sell- 
ing prices and inventory losses resulted in deficit 
operations for Armour, while Swift and Wilson 
showed marked declines. More stable margins ap- 
pear likely this year, although current weather dif- 
ficulties in the West have reduced prospects for a 
cattle crop increase. The loss of yearling cattle will 
also hamper the rebuilding of herds, thus dimming 


the outlook for any appreciable increase in sup- 
plies in 1950. 


Consumer Credit at Peak 


Some basis for the contention of automobile 
people that credit control restrictions are hamper- 
ing sales is discovered in consumer credit statistics 
for December. While almost half of the total in- 
crease was in instalment credit, which made a 
record high, the gain for instalment credit on auto- 
mobiles alone was far below its average monthly 
increase for 1948 as a whole. Automobile credit 
accounted for $41 million of the $308 million total 
increase in instalment credit during the month, but 
while this rate of gain was about the same as for 
auto credit buying in October and November, it 
does not compare favorably with the $68 million 
average monthly increase for 1948 as a whole. 
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That Margarine Tax 

The recent downtrend in butter prices appears to 
be unconnected with the prospective removal of the 
Federal tax on colored margarine, but it tends to 
moderate the current price advantage which has 
contributed to the expanding use of the substitute. 
Repeal of the impost is unlikely to be long delayed 
in the session, in view of the strong sentiment in 
favor of repeal not only among members of Con- 
gress, but among consumers. 

While a boon to the margarine industry as such, 
it appears unlikely that liberation of margarine 
from legal restrictions will work serious injury to 
the dairy or other food processing and distributing 
interests. Many of the dairy companies distribute 
both margarine and butter. The principal packing 
companies manufacture and distribute margarine, 
but also distribute other dairy products. Increased 
sales of margarine would offset largely any drop in 
butter demand, while companies which produce the 
substitute but are not “engaged in the making or 
distribution of butter—Glidden Company is one 
example—would probably expand sales. But even 
here, margarine is but one of a number of com- 
pany products and while important is not a major 
one. 


N. Y. Curb Commissions 


Brokerage commissions on the New York Curb 
Exchange are headed for a boost averaging 13 per 
cent effective February 14. The hike will be the first 
increase in Curb commissions since May 1942, al- 
though on the New York Stock Exchange rates were 
lifted November 3, 1947. 

On stocks selling at 50 cents to one dollar per 
share, the new rate will be $5 per hundred shares 
against the present $4 commission. There is a rise 
of $1.50 per hundred shares on stocks selling be- 
tween $5 and $6 per share, $2 per hundred (to $17) 
on 100 shares of $10 stock, and $15 per hundred 
shares (to $50) on stocks selling at $142 per share 
and over. 





Savings Deposits 

Increasing at a much slower rate than in 1947, 
deposits in the nation’s mutual savings banks rose 
last year to a new mark of $18.4 billion compared 
with approximately $17.8 billion as of December 
31, 1947. While total amounts deposited (excluding 
dividend credits) were $50 million greater in 1948, 
withdrawals substantially exceeded 1947 figures so 
that the net gain was approximately one-third less. 
As a matter of fact, the dollar increase was largely 
due to a gain in the number of savings bank ac- 
counts, which climbed from 18,348,000 in 1947 to 
nearly 19 million last year. The amount of savings | 
per personal account remained about the same. 


Department Store Sales 


Although heavy clearance sales in the first two 
weeks of January raised volume above the similar 
period of 1948, a marked slackening in the latter 
half of the month caused store sales in the New York 
area to decline four per cent under January of last 
year. Weakest period of the month was the week of 
January 22-29 when sales were off some seven per 
cent. While warmer-than-seasonal weather and one 
less shopping day than a year ago contributed to 
the month‘s decline, lack of consumer interest seems 
apparent. 


News on Selected Issues 

Standard Oil (N.J.) has completed negotiations 
for $75 million loan from insurance companies and 
other institutions; proceeds will complete purchase 
of 30 per cent stock interest in Arabian-American 
Oil Company. 

Crown Cork & Seal’s subsidiary has reduced its 
working force because of cancellation of orders. 

Reading Company earned $18.60 per share of 
first preferred stock last year vs. $14.68 per share 
in 1947. 

Radio Corporation has borrowed $40 million; 
$36 million will be used to repay revolving credit 
and the remainder added to working capital. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Airmail subsidies defray cost of unprofitable land- 
ings—Farm spokesmen appear listless in opposition 
to freight absorption—Steel probe selection waits 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration pub- 
lishes, but does not try especially to 
circulate, figures that show airplane 
departures, town by town, along with 
passengers taking off, airmail, ex- 
press and freight. There are scores 
of cities and small towns at which 
planes stop to leave airmail; other- 
wise there is practically no business 
at all. There are some towns that in 
the fiscal year 1948 produced not a 
single passenger though planes 
stopped almost daily. 

It is said to cost about $15 to land 
a plane, exclusive of all allocations 
of indirect expense. In the West 
particularly, according to CAA’s 
compilation, companies pay out that 
money daily, getting back little or 
nothing in the way of private busi- 
ness. The revenue of the transport 
lines comes almost entirely from 
travel or cargo between the big cit- 
ies; evidently the smaller the cities 
the lines ply the smaller the return. 

The subsidy for the lines, inferen- 
tially, covers just such small town 
stops. The Government aims, appar- 
ently, to build up a far-reaching mail 
service. The lines are eager for 
small town stopping places, not in 
order to get the subsidy, but in order 
to perform a “public service,” which 
entrenches them in their routes. Over 
the long term, perhaps the very long 
term, they may, by promotion, put 
tural business on a paying basis. 


Meanwhile, say the experts both 
for Civil Aeronuatics Board and the 
lines, new stopping places will de- 
velop mainly in the small places, even 
though new traffic is built up in the 
big cities. Unless, in the meantime, 
offsetting business is created, this 
could mean a growing subsidy. How- 
ever, it is looked upon as a long-term 
investment rather than as an operat- 
ing cost. It could conceivably pan 
out. 
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Both the National Grange and 
the Farmers Union went to bat for 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
crusade against freight absorption. 
Judging by the way they behaved at 
the hearing, the spokesmen for these 
organizations were, in fact, rather 
indifferent to the issue and knew 
little about it. Nevertheless, their 
attitudes are on the record; in the 
House, especially, lots of legislators 
take their cue from National Grange 
and Farmers Union. 

One way for the Johnson Com- 
mittee to offset such farmer opposi- 
tion would be to get some White 
House support. However, the Ad- 
ministration seems to be divided. 
Commerce Chief Sawyer, as well as 
the heads of many Commerce Bu- 
reaus, support the Committee. The 
Treasury, which is a heavy buyer, 
also supports it. But Justice is on 
the fence; all-important Agriculture 
has not made up its mind. Admin- 
istration support probably would have 
to be preceded by a Cabinet meeting. 

Sawyer is trying to persuade the 
Committee to go beyond its rather 
narrow probe into the effects of the 
Cement decision alone. There have 
been other decisions, to which com- 
panies find it just as hard to accom- 
modate themselves. These refer to 
the right to grant discounts to the 
bigger buyers. 


For the moment, no decision has 
been reached on who should investi- 
gate steel capacity—the O’Mahoney 
Committee or an Administrative 
unit. A Congressional inquiry, which 
gets almost day-to-day publicity, 
could probably needle the industry 
more annoyingly; but there is no of- 
ficial statement that that is the Presi- 
dent’s purpose. 


Partly because of various labor 
rules, companies over the past decade 
seem to have been selling more and 









This is the 


more through jobbers. 
case even when the jobbers hold ex- 
clusive franchises and sell no compet- 


ing products. Such a system avoids 
withholdings; it also simplifies the 
companies’ own structure. However, 
recent actions may create disadvan- 
tages. 

Wholesalers for a single company 
naturally would sell at like prices in 
any given sales territory. If the 
wholesalers were field sales-mana- 
gers, there would be no question 
about it. But recently the Justice 
Department brought a complaint 
against Chrysler and its outlets in 
the Far West. The wholesalers had 
formed an association and were abid- 
ing by list prices for Chrysler acces- 
sories. Justice alleges conspiracy in 
this procedure. 

The Justice Department complaint 
makes a strong point of the fact that 
the wholesalers are in business for 
themselves. If it wins, it will have 
a basis for countless suits against 
other companies, whose sales struc- 
tures are practically the same as 
Chrysler’s. It will be harder for com- 
panies to decide just how to distrib- 
ute: through their own field offices 
or through jobbers. Sales through 
jobbers in actual competition with 
each other, to allow for a third course, 
create openings for discrimination 
suits. 


Sen, Johnson is going to town 
in an attempt to limit the power of 
the biggest radio broadcasters— 
“clearchannels,” as they are called. 
He has introduced legislation letting 
independents cut in-on their frequen- 
cies; he is also trying to drum up 
support. The clearchannels, in turn, 
are trying to get FCC permission to 
use more power in order to blanket 
additional territory. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Aeronautics ... 


An Engtish inventor has been 
granted a United States patent for a 
device to protect aviators forced to 
jump from high-speed airplanes— 
consisting of a series of easily engage- 
able plates, it covers the pilot’s body 
and face as he jumps... B. F. Good- 
rich Company has speeded up pro- 
duction of rubber aircraft de-icers at 
its Akron plant to where it now 
equals wartime output—these are be- 
ing made to meet the demand for 
winterization of Air Force transport 
planes flying in the Berlin airlift .. . 
Tapered wing skins developed for the 
F-86 Air Force fighter by North 
American Aviation, Inc., combine 
maximum wing strength with mini- 
mum weight—this is one of the fea- 
tures which enabled the Air Force to 
set a world’s speed record of 670.981 
miles per hour . . . At the National 
Sportsman’s Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, February 
19-27, will be some of the leading 
four-place business and _ personal 
planes—among those already sched- 
uled for display are the Bonanza, 
Beech Aircraft Corporation; Cessna 
170, Cessna Aircraft Company; 
Family Cruiser and Piper-Stinson, 
Piper Aircraft Corporation; and 
Navion, Ryan Aeronautical Company. 


Auto Accessories... 


Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Com- 
pany has introduced a new dustproof, 
zipper-closed garment bag designed 
expressly for motorists—made of 
translucent Vinylite plastic, they are 
light in weight and are large enough 
for men’s and women’s suits as well 
as children’s coats .. . The Sales Re- 
search Committee of the Rochester 


Sales Executive Club has published 
a study made in its business area of 
Salesmen’s Automobile Expenses— 
the book is full of interesting and 
helpful data from mileage rates to 
repair policies . . . For those who 
would like to have reclining seats 
which unlock and fold back to pro- 
vide a double bed installed in their 
present automobiles, California Car 
Bed Company has introduced a new 
line which can be fitted to almost any 
model car—the Custom Cruising Seat 
model has three reclining positions, 
including the bed position . . . Hou- 
daille-Hershey Corporation has added 
a direct-acting shock absorber to sup- 
plement its rotary type models— 
these are being supplied both to the 
automobile industry for original in- 
staflations and to dealers and service 
stations for the replacement market 
... Many a motorist who has wished 
to unlock the trunk of his car without 
removing the key and chain from the 
ignition will find that his prayer has 
been answered in a handy gadget 
called the Car-Mac—it consists of 
two key chains connected by a coup- 
ling device which easily separates in 
two parts upon slight pressure on a 
spring lock. 


Building... 


Saks-Fifth Avenue in New York 
City will be among the first concerns 
to install the recently announced all- 
aluminum model of the Industrial 
Precipitron, an _ electronic device 
manufactured by the Sturtevant Di- 
vision of Westinghouse to remove up 
to 90 per cent of all airborne dust— 
the new model weighs less than half 
as much as its predecessor model and 
is easier and less expensive to install 
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and maintain . . . National Homes 
Corporation’s answer to the problem 
of providing more low-cost housing is 
its Thrift Home, a prefabricated line 
starting at $6,000—construction in- 
cludes steel columns and girders, oil 
and water heaters, utility kitchens 
and insulated exterior walls and ceil- 
ings . . . With the Weather-Chron 
installed outside your building, when 
the mercury starts to dip at night 
your heating unit automatically is 
turned on—wired into the regular 
room thermostat circuit, the room 
thermostat operates to provide nor- 
mal temperature during the daytime ; 
it is a product of the Weather Con- 
trols Division of Automatic Device 
Company .. . Zerolite is a new low- 
temperature insulation from the labo- 
ratories of Johns-Manville Corpora- 
ation—it is made of mineral wooi 
and resin binder into sheets and lag- 
ging and as pipe insulation . . . In- 
stalled in the service line entering a 
building, the Gas-phuse automatically 
shuts off the entire gas supply in the 
event of a gas leak resulting from a 
breakdown in pipes, meter or other 
equipment—it is made in several sizes 
by Ernest C. Lundt, Inc. 


Office Equipment eee 


A Kallin-Kard-File is a handy lit- 
tle desk file for business calling cards 
—it is sold by Rampe Manufactur- 
ing Company ... Here is a gadget 
that will be used over and over again 
in any office—a postal scale, it is of 
fountain-pen size and features an 
automatic first-class and airmail cali- 
bration chart . . . Anyone can punch 
and bind a small booklet in less than 
a minute with the new portable plas- 
tic binding machine manufactured by 
General Binding Corporation—books 
bound with GBC plastic binding open 
flat, permitting “center-spread” dis- 
plays, charts, tabulations, etc. . . 
A. B. Dick Company recently an- 
nounced availability of a new mimeo- 
graph ink that dries upon contact 
with most papers, making it unnec- 
essary to interleave blotter sheets be- 
tween printed pages—among other 
new products that have been am- 
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nounced afe special handwriting 
stencil sheets designed especially for 
teachers, two new models of illumin- 
ating drawing boards and _ special 
stencil sheets for mimeographed 
newspaper production, four-page 
folders and mailing list addresses .. . 
Hectegraph carbon users should try 
the new carbon. introduced by Under- 
wood Corporation for this duplicat- 
ing process—it is finger-proof and 
stainless in addition to being better 
fitted for a greater quantity of re- 
productions than can be made from 
ordinary hectograph carbons . . . 
Rotatik of Denmark offers American 
manufacturers the production rights 
for a new perpetual calendar—fully 
automatic, it shows the correct day, 
date and month merely by the daily 
push of a button. ’ 


Publishing .. . 


Formerly a monthly publication; 
its now Men’s Reporter Weekly 
(published by Reporter Publications, 
Inc.)—newspaper styled, it is bound 
f like a magazine and is printed on 
glossy paper. . . . Modern Bride will 
have a public reception sometime in 
May—it is a Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company magazine. ... A national 
newspaper for architects will be 
launched in March—called Architec- 
tural Products, it will be issued every 
second Thursday. ... The Manage- 
ment Guide, a 100-page book on the 
preparation of such guides, has been 
published by Standard Oil Company 
of California—the book is fully il- 
lustrated with charts... . House 
Beautiful will devote its August issue 
to Music in the Home. . . . Taylor 
Technology is Taylor Instrument 
Companies’ new quarterly house or- 
gan—feature articles will cover the 
design and development of industrial 
instruments. . . . Edwin H. Stuart’s 
Body Type Book shows 20 different 
body type faces in various sizes with 
character and word counts—sugges- 
tion is also made for the appropriate 
display type that will be in harmony 
with each body type. . . . Another 
type book called Just the. Type is a 
32-page manual on typography for 
newspaper advertising—it was writ- 
ten by M. J. Anthony of the Pasa- 
dena Star-News for the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association. 
.. . Latest addition to the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company 45-book business 
series is Getting Results from Ad- 
vertising, by Marion Harper, Jr., 
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TO USERS OF 
FACTOGRAPH 


ING 








color (N. Y. City buyers add 
if not satisfied. 





OR MORE 


@) 
Preserve and 
Your Factograph Manual 


IN A HARD-BOUND BINDER 


Send $1.50 for a hard-bound binder to fit and preserve 
your Financial World Factograph Book—finished in imita- 
tion pin seal (cloth), and stamped in gold on a deep maroon 


Check or M.O. acceptable—Money promptly refunded 


ah, 





Protect 


2°, or 3 cents for Sales Tax). 







OFFER: | FINANCIAL WORLD Fwro fj 
For tHose wHo [I Public Relations Department } 
Woe Backissucs § 86 Trinity Place, New York 6 i 
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Please send by return mail................ binder(s) at 
fey s) eee each in accordance with the offer in your & 
| advertisement. ft 
a a ' 
ee Eee Pe Fe Lee Oe Fe ee Por 
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INLOTS J ; 
OF FIVE gy Enclosed check [] Mail C.0.D. (] 4 
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THIS ORDER COUPON IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 





president of McCann-Erickson—the 
field of advertising is thoroughly dis- 
cussed from researching to marketing 
procedures. 


Radio & Television... 


Scott Radio Laboratories has in- 
troduced a new record player with 
two pickup arms, one for conven- 
tional records and the other for long- 
playing records—while conventional 
records can be played automatically, 
long-playing records must be played 
by the manual control . . . A new 
metal television picture tube de- 
veloped by General Electric Tube Di- 
visions’ engineers offers a larger pic- 
ture area for low-priced sets—the 
new tube has an 8%-inch diameter, 
yet costs no more to build than seven- 
inch tubes . . . Motorola, Inc., has 
entered the portable television re- 
ceiver market with a seven-inch set 
weighing only about 33 pounds—a 
new 12-inch tube non-portable model 
also has been introduced by this 
manufacturer . . . A machine for the 
mass production of recorded music 
on sound tape has been developed by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Corporation, suggesting that music 





Write for your copy of the new booklet 
cé bd bP 
What is AVCO? 
VC MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 1083, New York 8, N. Y. 


lovers will have finer recordings of 
their favorite pieces since magnetic 
sound tape is claimed to offer better 
fidelity than any other known medium 
for recording sound—however, this 
development also portends further 
confusion for consumers, who already 
have to choose between a variety of 
recordings that must be played on 
their own special recorders . . . Novel 
addition to the 1949 Philco Corpora- 
tion line is a table model radio with a 
clock which can be pre-set as an 
alarm or to tune in automatically a 
designated program—its new models 
in video receivers features the “‘wide- 
screen” principle that makes use of 
the maximum limits of the television 
tube. 














—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting additional information, 
please enclose a self-addressed postcard—~ 
or stamped envelope—and refer to the date 
of the issue in which the item appeared. 
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PEPPERELL) § PEPPERELL 


MANUFACTURING 


eR soe 


wo he 
FABRICS 
: atom. Boston, January 28, 1949 


A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy-five 
Cents (75¢) plus anextradividend of Fifty Cents 
(50¢) per share have n declared upon the 
shares of Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
payable February 15, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business February 8, 1949. 


Pettibone 
ulliken 


CORPORAT ON 


DIVIDEND No. 26 
e The Board 0: D:rec ors has 


declared a dividend 0: 40 
cents a share on the capita 
stock payable Feb. 21, 1949, 
‘o stockholders of record 
Feb. 10, 1949. This ‘s the 


ing Agents. 
P. E. Crocker, Secretary 
160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Checks will be mailed by the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, Dividend Disburs- 





fourth dividend payment o/ 





the current fisca. rt which 





began April 1, 1 


E.S. Cummings, Jr. <> 
Secretary 


FERRO ENAMEL 
CORPORATION 











Y) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 


A quarterly dividend of twenty cents 
(20¢) per share has been declared on 
the Common Stock of this corporation, 
payable March 1, 1949, to stockholders 
of record February 15, 1949, Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will re- 
main open. 

A. J. Murpuy, Treasurer 


of record on March 10, 1949. 
January 19, 1949 











The Board of Directors of the Ferro 
Enamel Corporation has this day de- 
clared a Dividend of thirty-five cents 
($.35) per share on the outstanding 
common stock of the Company, pay- 
able March 25, 1949, to shareholders 


G. W. WALLACE, Treasurer 














A MISTAKE MANY 
INVESTORS MAKE 


THE TROUBLE WITH MOST INVESTORS IS THAT THEY ARE INCLINED TO 
EVALUATE SECURITIES ON THE BASIS OF THEIR TEMPORARY MARKET FLUC- 
TUATIONS, RATHER THAN ON THE BASIS OF THEIR ATTRACTIVENESS FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF INCOME, SAFETY AND LONG-TERM POTENTIALITIES. 
FINANCIAL WORLD DOES NOT ATTEMPT TO GUESS SHORT SWING MARKET 
MOVEMENTS—AND WE ADVISE YOU NOT TO DO SO... . LET US HELP YOU 
TO MAKE WISER INVESTMENT DECISIONS FOR 1949. 


A year's subscription for $18.00 (a fraction less than 5 cents a day) brings you: (a) 
52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week to week 
on the outstanding business and financial factors which ultimately determine stock 
values and market prices; (b) 12 monthly pocket-size Stock Guides (ratings and 
changing statistics on 1,900 listed stocks); (c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege 
(by mail) as per rules; and (d) 1,832 stock studies called "Stock Factographs," in 
one handy indexed Quick Reference Manual of 288 pages (8/4 x 10/4 inches)— 
1948-Revised Edition published December 22. Factograph Book alone $4.50 


SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD NOW 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Feb. 9) 


For enclosed $18 check (or M.O.) please enter my order for FINANCIAL WORLD's 
4-Fold Investment Service, one year, with Revised $4.50 FACTOGRAPH MANUAL. 
(or, send $12 for 6 months’ subscription, with revised FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 

[0 Check here if subscription is NEW (1 Check here if RENEWAL. 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) ts a 
deductible income tax expense. 


CHECK EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS WANTED 


(0 Check here (add $1.00) for NEW “11-YEAR RECORD” of Earnings, Dividends, 
Price Range, Stock Splits (1937-1947) of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. Price alone 
$1.50. Book published in August 1948. 

Check here (add $1) for Bond Guide—Covers 4,000 bonds Price alone, $2.50. 

(1 Check here (add 50 cents) for valuable know-how book, “Basic Principles of In- 
vestment Success.” Book alone $1.00. 

(0 Check here (add 50 cents) for “13-Year Tabulation of N. Y. Curb Stocks.” Gives 
anne Dividends, Price Range, Stock Splits, 1932-1945. Price of tabulation 
alone, $0.75. 
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Steel Makers 





Concluded from page 6 
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gratifying in 1948, and sales topped 
1947 by liberal margins. Results for 
the full year have been reported by 
U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, Inland, Na- 
tional Steel and several of the other im- 
portant integrated companies. Where 
annual statements are yet to be re- 
leased, sales and earnings figures for 
the first nine months closely approach 
the totals reported for the entire 1947 
year. 

Dividends were generous as far as 
compatible with the need to plow back 
as much as possible into construction 
of additional facilities and to provide 
against contingencies. Revenues of 
the steel companies this year, from 
present prospects, should top 1948 
comfortably, but because of the nar- 
rowing of unit margins the gain is un- 
likely to be translated into a rise in 
profits. Earnings, however, should be 
ample to sustain dividends at last 
year’s figures which, generally, were 
above 1947 distributions. 





Trade Decline? 





Continued from page 3 





fallen by more than $100 a ton in 
recent months. Copper consumption 
in December was the smallest since 
August 1947, and several fabricators 
have reduced their production sched- 
ules to a four-day week basis due to 
a decline in orders. 

The fact remains, however, that in 
all five of these fields actual demand 
is still extremely high and potential 
demand — if prices were to be pared 
to any significant extent — truly 
enormous. Even at present prices, 
auto production is being held down 
by a shortage of raw materials rather 
than of orders. Residential construc- 
tion may or may not have passed its 
peak, but highway, school, hospital 
and other non-residential building 
will take up any slack. Gray market 
prices for steel are lower, but there is 
still a gray market. 


no ei wa 8S 





Critical shortages also exist for rail 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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equipment and electric power. Con- 
struction of additional freight cars 
and power generating and transmis- 
sion facilities, together with a con- 
tinued high level of output in the 
heavy machinery, farm implement, 
building, auto and chemical indus- 
tries, will maintain pressure on pro- 
ducers of a wide range of raw mate- 
rials. These influences assure an over- 
all level of production and employ- 
ment which, while it may not remain 
at the record peacetime level wit- 
nessed last year, will sustain purchas- 
ing power and therefore the demand 
for consumers’ goods items. 


Depression Unlikely 


No depression or even significant 
recession can occur while so many 
important lines are unable to meet 
demand and so many others are book- 
ing orders at a high rate. Even the 
most pessimistic business forecasters 
do not anticipate a reduction in in- 
dustrial output of more than ten per 
cent by mid-year ; if this extreme dip 
were to take place it would still leave 
production 75 per cent higher than 
the 1935-39 average. And the major- 
ity opinion seems to favor a cut of no 
more than five per cent. In 1947, 
which was considered an exception- 
ally favorable year at the time, the 
FRB industrial production index fell 
as low as 176 in July, yet the index 


for the year was by a large margin 
the highest ever recorded except for 
the years 1942 to 1945. 

A recession of even greater propor- 
tions than is generally anticipated 
might actually be a very healthy de- 
velopment. It would undoubtedly 
stimulate labor productivity, which 
could stand a bit of stimulation, it 
would emphasize the need for real 
salesmanship — which has been more 
or less neglected during the past few 
years — and the further price adjust- 
ments it would involve could lay the 
groundwork for a lasting period of 
honest prosperity, as distinguished 
from the speculative boom we have 
been experiencing. 

There is very little chance that a 
minor adjustment could develop into 
a painful recession or depression 
now. The high level of farm income 
would be bolstered, if necessary, by 
the Government price support policy, 
never present before in any import- 
ant degree at the onset of a business 
decline. Defense outlays, export re- 
quirements under ERP and other- 
wise, and large capital expenditures 
by business are stabilizing factors. 
And Federal, State and local public 
works, postponed during the war and 
urgently needed now, would assured- 
ly be pushed on a large scale at the 
first sign that a real recession was 
developing. 









Growing with 
the Population 


(American Home Products) 


The common stock of this 
company, formed in 1926 as 
a merger of long-established, 
profitable drug businesses, 
yields about 534% atcurrent 
prices. Ask for our latest 


“COMPARATIVE VALUES” 


which discusses this com- 
pany’s growth record and 
outlook. 


Department F-1 
BACHE & Co. 


Members New York Stock ees and other 
Leading Stock and C dity 

36 Wall Street, New York 5 
Chrysler Building Office: MU 6-5900 







































































































































































LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


February 3rd, 1949 

The Board of Directors has 

declared a quarterly dividend 

of 373<c per share on the out- 

standing Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on March 3ist, 1949, to 
seockhalders of record at the close of 
business on March 10th, 1949. Checks 


will be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


Vice Pres. & Treasurer 



































































Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled 
Balance of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 


Billings during the period: 


Shipbuilding contracts . 


Ship conversions and repairs 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories . 
Other work and. operations . 


Totals 


wee 





Thirteen Weeks Ended 


















Year Ended 

















Dec. 31,1948 Dec. 31,1947 Dec. 31,1948 Dec. 31, 1947 

. 8 $ 9,076,588 $ 1,888,239 $20,249,123 $15,118,057 
7,940,404 14,147,511 45,794,235 35,601,927 

1,871,706 1,396,467 5,804,685 3,316,078 

2,495,549 2,417,712 7,886,785 5,176,445 
$20,984,247 $19,849,929 $79,734,828 $59,212,507 































Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the close of 
the period... . . « « « 


NOTES: 


The estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at December 31, 1948 includes the award from the Department of the 
Navy for the construction of an aircraft carrier in the tentative amount of $124,000,000, the cost estimated by the Department. 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income for 
any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Billings and unbilled balances on Government contracts are 
subject to any adjustments which might result from statutory repricing and profit limitations. 


By Order of the Board of Directors 
R. |. FLETCHER, Vice President and Comptroller 


Janvary 26, 1949 
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Number of employees at the close of the period . . » « »« 





At Dec. 31, 1948 


$199,074,127 (Note) 
11,753 











At Dec. 31, 1947 


$54,182,957 
12,028 










































Investors! Why Not Profit By 
The Best Factograph Book 


We Ever eeemezars 


Now Included With Year's Subscription 
For Finanical World at $18. 


In the investment world there is no substitute for facts. So there is 
no substitute for our new greatly improved FACTOGRAPH BOOK, 
containing more revisions and more up-to-date information than any of 
our previous 33 editions. 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more easily or at a lower 
cost, each company’s financial position and historic background, PLUS 
other essential facts and figures you as an investor must have to evalu- 
ate the securities you own and the securities you may be considering 
for purchase. 


Stocks Covered 


It would take six pages, the size of one page of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
just to tabulate alphabetically the 1,832 stocks included in our 288-page 
(each page 814 x 1014 inches) “Factograph” Book. If you hired a 
statistician to make up just ONE complete “Stock Factograph” of a 
single stock, to your order, it would cost you anywhere from $10 to $25. 


Every common stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange and 
the New York Curb is covered. This Investors’ Ready Reference 
Manual contains (a) 900 complete “Factographs” of better known 
stocks, each occupying about 14 page, with an 8-year chart of earnings 
and prices (not all charts can be revised until next October 1949 edi- 
tion); (b) 250 short “Factographs” without charts, occupying 1/6 
page each; (c) more than 650 CONDENSED “Factographs,” embrac- 
ing over 500 New York Curb common and preferred stocks and over 
150 Over-the-Counter Stocks (industrial and insurance). 


To obtain maximum value from the new FACTOGRAPH BOOK 
check it with our monthly “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS”, also 
with the new “Factographs” and the later essential data published from 
week to week in FINANCIAL WORLD. 


After using our “Stock Factograph” Books for nine years, F. W. 
Keith, of Brazil, when ordering our December 1948 revised edition, 
called it “THE MOST PRACTICAL, RELIABLE AND UNDER- 
STANDABLE REFERENCE I HAVE EVER FOUND.” 


FO ag 
(1) New Factograph Book alone 
(2) FINANCIAL WORLD 1 year with new Factograph Book 18.00 
(3) FINANCIAL WORLD 6 months with new Factograph Book 12.00 


(4) New Factograph Book to present subscribers who mailed 
their subscription before October 1, 1948 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Small Cars 








Concluded from page 10 





Coast three-wheeler; the Bobbi, 
which got nowhere and was taken 
over by an Atlanta concern which is 
on the lookout for fresh capital. Also 
in this class is the Playboy, which 
is lacking capital funds for large- 
scale production. | Meanwhile the 
market for the smaller car may be 
drying up somewhat, although the 
cheaper price and inexpensive upkeep 
(35 miles per gallon of gasoline at 
30 m.p.h. for the Austin) would car- 
ry some appeal in a recession period. 

One reason for the relatively large 
sale of the Austin in this country is 
that many of the parts, although made 
in England, are American type, while 
the company has parts storerooms in 
the U. S. and Canada. Next to the 
Austin, the Ford line—the English 
Ford as well as the smaller Prefect, 
the Anglia, and the Thames light 
truck—is imported in appreciable vol- 
ume, with the English Ford, under 
present conditions, most in demand. 

But the actual leader here among 
small cars is the domestic Crosley, 
which has a nationwide dealer organ- 
ization. Sales since operations began 
in August 1945 have totaled 60,000 
cars and trucks. On sales in its fiscal 
year ended July 31, 1948—of $25.4 
million—more than double those of 
the preceding twelvemonth—Crosley 
reported a net of nearly $1.5 million 
or $2.63 a common share vs. & cents 
a share for fiscal 1947. Sales for the 
quarter ended October 31 last were 
about 20 per cent ahead of the com- 
parative 1947 period. 

By and large, however, the demand 
for small cars, particularly the for- 
eign imports, can be classified among 
the post war phenomena which have 
resulted in prosperous business for 
many companies which ordinarily 
would have relatively little earning 
power. Moreover, the market for the 
higher-priced imports, concerning 
which dealers have no illusions, will 
evaporate almost entirely as soon as 
domestic-made cars are in better sup- 
ply. The Austin has made a place 
for itself here as has the Rolls-Royce 
in the millionaire class, but no steady 
long term market can be assured for 
other automobiles brought overseas. 
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Street News 










hen a railroad can earn more 

than $54 a share in a single 
year, as the St. Louis Southwestern 
did in 1948, it would seem that rail- 
road men generally should feel quite 
happy about it. But they are not. And 
the fact that the best that Cotton Belt 
common stock could do on the day 
its report came out was a price 2.1 
times those earnings reflects some 
uneasiness about the matter. After 
talking to some of the farsighted rail- 
road managers and men long trained 
in railroad banking and credit, the 
observer gets the impression that it 
is not just a question of the market 
reflecting the temporary nature of 
these lush current earnings. People 
are worried about a system of rate 
making which, in order to give the 
least favored road a fair return, 
dumps fabulous earnings into the 
coffers of some of the better situated 
systems. 

Nor is it just a question of the 
danger of railroads pricing them- 
selves out of the market for trans- 
portation service, as the head of the 
Union Pacifle warned recently. Rail- 
road people are concerned with the 
prospect of an entirely new deal in 
the operation and regulation of rail- 
roads. Without saying it in so many 
words, they are thinking about the 
trend toward nationalization in pub- 
lic services. 






























What sounded like the hottest 
kind of tip came out of important 
quarters in the Street on the day the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube directors 
were scheduled to meet on a divi- 
dend. The report was that the board 
would vote a split of two-or three- 
for-one. That didn’t happen, but the 
board did raise the cash dividend. It 
was the second disappointment for 
the market within a few days. Two 
days after Big Steel voted for a 
three-for-one split there was an air 
of expectancy about what the Beth- 
lehem directors would do. They did 
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Rail net points up “fair return” weak spot—Wall 
Street scents possible leak of official secrets 


nothing extraordinary. Youngstown 
a few days later was not so disap- 


pointing, but still it let a lot of people 


down. 

In neither the Bethlehem nor the 
Youngstown case were the Pacific 
Coast markets able to claim the dis- 
tinction — as they had after the Big 
Steel stock split decision—of deciding 
how the father of them all, the New 
York Stock Exchange, would open 
the next day. The older generation of 
stock traders recall how often San 
Francisco and Los Angeles ex- 
changes had that distinction in‘ the 
late 1920s. 


There’s a section of one of the 
securities acts which requires direc- 
tors and officers of corporations to 
reveal anything they did in the market 
around the time they had inside in- 
formation about coming events. A 
great many people, including some of 
those who resisted it originally, now 
think that is a good idea. It gives 
everyone an equal break. These same 
people, however, had occasion recent- 
ly to raise the question why the rule 
should not apply to Washington just 
as much as to Wall Street, New 
York, and all the little Wall Streets 
throughout the country. 

The occasion was the suit brought 
by the Department of Justice to com- 
pel American Telephone & Telegraph 
to divorce its manufacturing sub- 
sidiary—Western Electric. A. T. & T. 
stock was on the toboggan several 
days before the news came out. Every- 
one was searching around for an ex- 
planation and the best explanation 
could have been supplied by those in 
Washington who~ knew what was 
coming. Just two years ago this 
month, the grapevine knew that the 
Department of Justice was ready to 
spring its suit against the seventeen 
investment banking firms and the In- 
vestment Banking Association. One 
of the principal exhibits to leak out 
two years ago was not changed by a 





(az CRowN CorK & SEAL 
“Ay CoMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 

the Regular Quarterly Dividend of ff fty cents 

($.50) per share on the $2.00 Cumulative Pre- 

ferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 

Inc., payable March 15, 1949, ne the stockholders 

of Fecord at the close of business, February 18, 
° 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a Dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share 
on the Common Stock of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., payable February 28, 1949, to the 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
February 11, 1949. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 
January 27, 1949. 
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ELY & WALKER DRY 


GOODS COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 





COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
Common Stock has been declared payable 
March Ist, 1949, to stockholders of record at 
close of business February 11th, 1949. The 
stock transfer books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 


Manufacturers - Converters - Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 1, 1949 











Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


January 31, 1949 


Board of Directors have declared for quarter 
ending March 31, 1949, DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 per share on PREFERRED STOCK, 
payable April 20, 1949 to stockholders of 
record April 6, 1949. Also declared a DIVI- 
DEND of FIFTY CENTS per share on the 
NO PAR COMMON STOCK, payable March 
1, 1949 to stockholders of record February 10, 

















1949. 
G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Secretary 
SST Ve 
CONTINENTAL 





C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The first quarter interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 25, 1949. Books will 
not close. 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN. Treasurer. 














ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Or To Take A Winter Vacation ? 
Your copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
will follow you if you will just notify us 


two weeks in advance, giving both old 
and new addresses. 
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_ Allied Mills 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1948 1947 
12 Months to December 31 
Adams Express $1.14 $0.85 
Alliance Realty 1.31 
Allied Finance 1.00 
4.31 
8.20 
b0.52 
8.93 
0.03 
0.55 
17.11 
6.86 
b87.73 
0.76 
6.08 
1.35 
4.44 
37.58 


American Arch ...... eras 

Amer. Cities Pwr. & Lt... 

American Dredging 

American General 

Amer. International 

Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe 

Bangor & Aroostook R.R. : 

Blackstone Val. Gas & El. b86.74 

Broad St. Investing 

Castle (A. M.) Co 

Central Maine Power.... 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry... 

Coca-Cola International . 

Consolidated Edison 

Coronet Phosphate 

Crystal Tissue 

Delaware & Hudson Co... 

Del., Lack. & Western... 

Delaware R.R. 

Dome Mines 

Equity Corp. 

First York Corp. ........ 

Hajoca Corp. 

Gulf Mobile & Ohio R.R. 

Harding Carpets, Ltd.... 

Heller (Walter E.) 

Hercules Powder 

Huron Holding Corp..... 

Illinois Terminal R.R..... 

Insuranshares Certs. 

Int’l Rys. of Cent. Amer.. 

Investors Management F.. 

Kerr Manufacturing 

Keystone Port. Cement... 

Lehigh Valley R.R....... 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco 

Louisville & Nashville R.R. 

Magma Copper 

Maine Central R.R....... 

Marine Midland 

Mathieson Chemical 

Missouri Utilities 

Nation-Wide Securities... 

Nat’l Aluminate 

Nat’l Aviation 

Nat’] Investors 

New England Fund 

New York Central 

N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis 

New York Steam 

Norfolk & Western Ry.... 

North Amer. Utility Secs. 

Northern Pacific 

Public Service Elec. & Gas 

Putnam (George) Fund.. 

Robinson Cot. Mills, Ltd.. 

Reading Co. 

Sierra Pacific Power 

Southern Co. 

Southern Railway 

State Street Investment. . 

Texas & Pacific Ry. ..... 

Trusteed Industry Shs.... 

Union Pacific R.R. . 

Virginian Ry. 4.23 

WJR (Goodwill Station). 1.03 

Warren Petroleum 2.95 

Wellington Fund 

Western Maryland Ry.... 8.66 7.40 
12 Months to December 25 

Continental Baking 5.84 3.87 
9 Months to December 31 


3.25 3.15 
Cooper Distributing iia 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines *2 30 *2.20 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1948 1947 


8 Months to December 31 
$1.42 $1.04 

6 Months to December 31 

Amer. Agricultural — 70 2.48 

Amer. Hide & Leather. . 

Carpenter Steel 

Davison Chemical 

Int’l Minerals & Chem... 

Keystone Steel & Wire... 

Lehn & Fink 

Meredith Publishing 

Mid-States Steel & Wire. 

Nachman Corp. 


Austin, Nichols 


1.65 


| Noma Electric 


Paraffine Cos. 
Procter & Gamble 
Reeves Bros. 
Sparks-Withington 
United Merchants & Mfrs. 
3 Months to December 31 
Amer. Steel Foundries. . 2.13 0.94 
Berkshire Fine Spinning. . - 032 2.95 
Bingham-Herbrand 0.67 
Byers (A. M.) Co 1.46 
Funsten (R. E.) Co jdhe 
Hayes Manufacturing .... 0.95 
ei Ae See a5.02 4.19 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg.. 0.01 1.11 
12 Weeks to December 25 
Automatic Canteen 0.35 0.38 
12 Months to November 30 
8.60 9.30 


1.44 
*1.49 
al 45 
4.09 


5.63 

4.72 

0. 0.26 

6 Months to November 30 
2.62 1.79 

1.51 3.07 

3 Months to November 30 

Canadian Ind’l Alcohol... *0.35 *0.38 
Ero Manufacturing 0.47 0.63 


12 Months to October 31 
Burry Biscuit D182 D1.24 
Canadian Food Products.. *1.95 *2.06 
Carrier Corp. 4.19 3.44 
ene 8 he 8 eee 11.39 
Champion Motors D0.35 
Deere & Co. 7.16 
Dive Gate. 5. iba «coins 3.80 
Dresser Industries 7.14 
Gar Wood Industries ... 1.89 
Grief Bros. Cooperage... 
Hart Battery Co., Ltd..... 
Int’! Harvester 
Kendall Refining 
Lakey Foundry & Mach.. 
Leslie Salt 
Lukens Steel 
Mayer (Oscar) & Co..... 
Michigan Bakeries 
No. Engineering Works. 2.17 


12 Months to September 30 
Air Products 0.01 D0.23 
Bendix Aviation 7.58 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec. ... 0. 84 1.87 
Kansas Soya Products... 0.11 0.26 
Mohawk Liqueur 0.40 D051 
Nash-Kelvinator 4.17 
Piper Aircraft D0.39 
Waco Aircraft D2.33 


12 Months to June 30 
Barringham Rubber & P.. *0.28 *1.20 


Eppens, Smith 
Kysor Heating 
Jamaica Pub. Serv., Ltd.. 
Monarch Mills 

Mountain States Pwr.... 
Phillips Jones 
Russell Mfg. 
Spencer Shoe 


Duplan Corp. 
Pfaudler Co 


*—Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b— 
Class B stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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single cipher when the thing was 
made official in October of that year. 
In the light of the sequence of events 
affecting A. T. & T. stock, some folks 
in Wall Street are asking whether 
the disclosure features of the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Act should not be 
broadened to take in the insiders on 
the Washington payroll. 


Amidst the wails of deficit opera- 
tions by most of the brokerage houses, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane several days ago published 
their report for last year. Reflecting 
the fact that aggressive management 
can be made to pay off even in a de- 
pressed field, the country’s largest 
brokerage firm revealed that net in- 
come before taxes in 1948 was slight- 
ly more than double that of 1947 and 
amounted to nearly $3.7 million. 
After estimated Federal income taxes 
of $1.9 million, and charitable con- 
tributions, the 84 partners participat- 
ing in profits had a balance of net in- 
come of $1.7 million against $659,703 
the year before. 

A slight decline in commodity bus- 
iness revenue was more than offset by 
increased revenues from the firm’s 
security business, and during the year 
48,600 new customers were added to 
bring the firm’s customer total up to 
172,000. Managing Partner Win- 
throp H. Smith attributes about half 
of the gain in customers to newspaper 
and magazine advertising, on which 
$441,000 was spent in 1948. 

Proving that the security and com- 
modity business is not localized, but 
is nation-wide, the firm for the first 
time published a geographical break- 
down of its income and customers, 


which showed: 


Security & 
Commodity 
Income 


$ 4,199,406.96 
4,880,186.17 
4,039,912.88 
5,240,787.01 
5,398,174.55 


$23,758,467.57 


AREA 


South Central . 
Southeast 
Northeast 


New York’s Mayor, William 
O’Dwyer drew what to him must 
have been a gratifying bit of applause 
when he told a gathering of rural 
electrification experts the other day 
that he wished they would take Wall 
Street back home with them when 
they returned. The late Mayor La 


‘Guardia had somewhat the same sen- 


timents in his heart a few years ago, 
as a result of which the Chamber of 
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Commerce people in Newark went 
to work finding quarters where the 
New York Stock Exchange might 
set up shop in New Jersey to dodge 
threatened New York city taxes. 
- @ What to do with the highly as- 
 B sessed. Wall Street buildings if Mr. 
1 @ O’Dwyer’s wish should be fulfilled 
evidently didn’t occur to His Honor. 
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& Meet Your Executives 





Concluded from page 2 








a B. C. S. in 1925 and an LL.B. in 
1929 . . . Although admitted to the 
d Illinois bar, he has never practiced. 
For 15 years he was employed by 


mn. . 

- Consumers Company of Chicago and 
+ then was associated with various coal 
t- companies. Later he was with the 


| Illinois Central Railroad and the 
in- : , : ; 

03 Pennsylvania Railroad, and just prior 
to joining the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company he was president 
of the Global Coal Company. Joined 


AS- 


C. & O. as vice-president in charge 
of Coal Traffic and Development in 

2ar : : 

“a 1943, was promoted to first vice- 
president and elected a member of the 





board of directors last July and then 
to the presidency in October... 
Clubs : Union and Pepper Pike Coun- 
try (Cleveland, Ohio), Chicago Ath- 
letic (Chicago, Ill.) and Cloud (New 
York) . . . Has two daughters and 
two sons. 








Trans World 
Airline 
President 
Ralph S. 
Damon 


B= in 1897 
in Frank- 
lin, New 
Hampshire... 
_ Educated at 
Harvard University where he was 
graduated cum laude in ‘1918, re- 
ceiving an A. B. Degree. .. . Learned 
to fly in the U. S. Army Air Corps 
in World War I. . . . Joining Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane & Motor Corpora- 
tion in 1922, at the age of 25 he 
was promoted to factory superintend- 
ent. Was made factory manager 
when Curtiss started manufacturing 
commercial aircraft with Roberston 
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Aircraft Company and later, when 
Curtiss-Roberston Airplane Manu- 
facturing Company was formed, he 
was appointed vice president. In 1931 
he became a vice president of Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane Company, and in 
1932 was elected president. Entered 
the air transportation field in 1936 
when he became associated with 
American Airlines, Inc., as vice pres- 
ident in charge of operations. From 
1941-43 he was granted a leave of ab- 
sence by American to serve as presi- 
dent of Republic Aviation Corpora- 
tion. Returning to American, he was 
elected president in 1945, which po- 
sition he filled until last month when 
he was elected president of TWA. 
... Has two daughters and two sons. 


New Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Worcester Gas Light Company: $2,- 
150,000 of first mortgage bonds, series A, 
due 1959. Competitive bidding. 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.: 
404,112 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered to stockholders at the rate of one- 
fifth of one share for each share held. 
Terms to be filed by amendment. 


California Electric Power Company: 
$3,000,000 of first 3s due 1978. Terms to 
be filed by amendment. 

Minnesota Power & Light Company: 
$4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1979. Competitive bidding. 

Northern States Power Company 
(Wis.): $10,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds due 1979. Competitive bidding. 

Delaware Power & Light Company: 
232,520 shares of $13.50 par common 
stock. Subscription rights to stockhold- 
ers of record February 28 on basis of one 
new share for each five shares held. 
Price to be fixed by amendment. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


February 10: Ontario Steel Products; 
Peoples Drug Stores. 


February 11: Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph. 

February 14: Bird & Son; Lincoln 
Stores. 


February 15: American Cyanamid ; Cop- 
perweld Steel; Eastman Kodak Co. of New 
Jersey; Georgia Power; B. F. Goodrich 
Co.; Keystone Steel & Wire; Kimberly- 
Clark; Mojud Hosiery; New England 
Telephone & Telegraph; Northern States 
Power (Wisc.) ; Paraffine Cos.; Penick & 
Ford, Ltd.; Pet Milk; H. H. Robertson, 
Inc.; San Jose Water Works; Shepard- 
Niles Crane & Hoist; Sutherland Paper. 





THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
February 2, 1949 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the $4 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this 
Corporation, payable on March 15, 
1949 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 1, 1949. 
Checks will be mailed. 








Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of this corporation, 
payable on March 5, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 19, 1949. Checks 
will be mailed. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 





81st CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc. has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 30c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on April 1, 1949 
to steckholders of record at the close 
of business on March 10, 1949. 


LEO W. GEISMAR, Treasurer. 
February 2, 1949 











MICHIGAN 


Corporation 
Adrian, Mich. 


Quarterly Dividend No. 9—A quarterly 
dividend of 10 cents per-share on the 
capital stock of the corporation was 
declared today by the board of direc- 
tors, payable Feb. 28, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record Feb. 15, 1949. 


Jan. 17, 1949 James T. Bolan, Sec’y 














AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY | 
“i 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


HE regular quarterly dividend of 
ne Dollar Eighteen and Three- 
quarter Cents ($1.1834) per share for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1949, on the 
434% cumulative Preferred capital stock of 
the Company, issued and outstanding in | 
the hands of the public, has been declared 
out of the surplus net earnings of the Com- 
pany, payable April 1, 1949, to holders of 
such stock of record on the books of the 
Company at the close of business 
March 4, 1949. 


H. D. ANDERSON, Secretary | 
February 2, 1949. 


























STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Woolen Company 


The Columbia Gas System, 





Data revised to February 2, 1949 & Price 


Incorporated: 1916, Massachusetts: origi- 

nally incorporated in 1899. Office: 225 

Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Annual 

meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March at 

‘Springfield, Mass. Number of stockholders = 

(January 30, 1948): Prior preferred, 3,403; $24 

7% preferred, 3,483; common, 13,091. $18 

Capitalization: V2 

Long term debt 

*Prior preference stock $4 cum. 
conv. (no par) 

tPreferred stock 7% cum. 
($100 par) 

Common stock (no par) 








1940 “41 42 “43 ‘44 "45 46 1947 . 





89,852 shs 
968,344 shs 


*Callable after September 1, 1951 at $105 a share; convertible at any time into 2 
shares of common for each share of preference stock. "+Not callable. 

Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of woolens and 
worsteds; accounts for 15% of domestic output. Products are 
mostly trade-marked Ram’s Head Fabrics; more than one-half 
is used in men’s clothing and one-eighth goes into women’s 
wear. Other products are blankets, upholstery fabrics, yarns 
and woolen textiles. Normal requirements approximate 150 
million pounds of raw wool annually. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1948, $59.5 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $9.7 million; inven- 
tories, $66.4 million. Book value of common stock, $72.87 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred 1900-26. Payments 
against accumulations in 1934, 1936-37, 1940-46; arrears cleared 
December, 1946, by cash or exchange. Payments on preference 
stock since 1946. Paid on common 1915-24; 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Industry influences have been abnormally favorable 
in recent years; return of normal conditions may be expected 
to restore keen competition and narrower profit margins. 

Comment: Although in improved position, all classes of 
stock continue speculative in varying degree. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $11.23 $5.93 *$6.79 *$9.46 *$14.81 *$21. 4 $15.37 7+$9.99 
Dividends paid None None None None None 12.0 10.00 8.00 

5% 85% 9% 31% a 50% 56% 
3% 3% 6% 9 29% 2% 33% 

*Adjusted to renegotiation settlements. Nine months to September 30, vs. $11.05 

in same 1947 period; after $3.10 vs. $1.13 contingency reserves. 


Data revised to February 2, 1949 & Price 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corp., to consolidate estab- 
lished companies. Present title adopted 
in April, ta Office: 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y¥. Annual meeting: Last 
Thursday in April. Number of stockholders ry 
(December 31, 1947): 60,376. $ 

pect 2 


Long term 0 





$138,500,000 a ET 
13,452,874  shs 1940 “41 ‘42 "43 "44 “45 "46 1947 


Business: Through subsidiaries, produces natural gas from 
fields in Appalachian region and distributes it at fetail to a 
population of 4.5 million in Ohio, western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia and New York. Resi- 
dential load accounts for some 47% of total, industrial load 
about 23%, wholesale and municipal 22%. Purchases sub- 
stantial amounts of gas under long term contracts. Company 
has satisfied all of the SEC’s divestment requirements. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1948, $52.0 
million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $54.1 million. 
Book value of stock, $12.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927-1937, 1940-41 and 1943 to 
date. 

Outlook: Substantial increase in supplies and material ex- 
pansion in facilities carry favorable implications but a rela- 
tively large industrial load constitutes a cyclical factor. 

Comment: Stock is improving in calibre but is still specu- 
lative. 








EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


*Earned per share... $0.78 $0.85 $0.91 $0.93 $0.98 $1.20 $1.36 7$0.80 
Dividends paid 0.10 None 0.10 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.75 0.75 


2% 5% 5% 11% 14 12% 14% 
1 1% 3% 4% 8% 10 10% 


*Revised by company to restate surplus items, eliminate divested companies and 
refiect security charges and tax adjustments. {Nine months to September 30, vs. $1.08 
in same 1947 period; before debenture retirement \requirements. 





Kennecott Copper Corporation 








Walworth Company 





& Price 
Data revised to February 2, 1949 


Incorporated: 1872, Massachusetts, succeed- 
ing a company founded in 1842. Office: 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in 
March, at Boston, Mass. Number of stock- EARNED 

holders (December 31, 1947): 11,879. = 
Capitalization: _ 
Long term debt $6,072,000 1940 ‘41 ‘42 °43 "44 °45 ‘46 1947 
Capital stock (no par)....... 1,358,758 shs 











Business: The oldest and second largest manufacturer of 
valves and pipe fittings of iron, brass and steel, and an im- 
portant maker of pipe and pipe tools. Is also engaged in the 
jobbing of plumbing and heating materials. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1947, $10.9 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $3.1 million. Book 
value of stock, $9.39 per share 

Dividend Record: Paid 1918-21, 1923-31, 1937 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Continued heavy new construction, repairs and re- 
placement support expectations of high levels of activities for 
some time to come, but sales and earnings normally follow the 
general business cycle. 

Comment: The shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Warned per share.... $1.45 $1.48 $1.51 $1.20 $0.78 $1.25 $1.71 
Dividends paid 0.25 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.75 


5% 9% 10% 14% 20% 13% 
3% 4% ™% 8% 9% 1% 


*Nine months to September 30, vs. $1.16 in same 1947 period. 
28 








; Price (KN) 
Data revised to February 2, 1949 — 


Incorporated: 1915, New York. Office: 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: First Tuesday in May. Num- 
oe stockholders (December 1, 1947): 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 "44 "45 “46 1947 











Business: Largest dsinaiite copper producer and one of the 
leading factors in the world copper trade, with annual capacity 
normally in excess of one billion pounds of copper. More than 
two-thirds usually comes from domestic mines, the remainder 
from Chile. Second in domestic output of molybdenum. Chase 
Brass & Copper Company, a subsidiary, operates brass mills 
and fabricating mills. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1947, $252.4 million; ratio, 5.2-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov't 
securities, $240.3 million; inventories, $37.2 million. Book 
value of stock, $43.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-29, 1923-32 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Comparatively low production cost is an important 
earnings factor. Heavy demand for copper will continue as 
long as general business activity holds to high levels, but over 
longer term both sales and profits will follow a distinctly 
cyclical pattern. The record titanium discovery in Quebec is 
scheduled to start operations in 1951. 

Comment: Although an above-average member of its group, 
the stock nevertheless is semi-speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $4.55 $4.51 $4.16 $3.59 $2. 80 $2.13 $8.49 7$4.46 
Dividends paid 3.25 3.00 3.00 2.50 a 2.50 4.00 5.00 
37% 35% 37% 60% 52% 60% 
26% 2856 29% 35% 41 41% 42% 


*Earnings are reported before depletion. 


+Six months to June 30, vs. $4.26 in same 
1947 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Company 
Acie c Wire 3.6023. cdo 50c 
| § eee 37 Yc 
Allied Stores .......... 75c 
Alpha Portland Cem..37%c 
Altes Brewing ....... 12%c 
Am. Chain & Cable..... 40c 
Am. Fork & Hoe....... 30c 


Am. Home Products....10c 
Am. Machine & Fdry.. .20c 


American News ....... 25c 
American Seating ...... 25c 
pee ee eg E25c 
Am. Steel Foundries... .60c 
American Tobacco ..... 75c 
Ee. scare cat xs E$1 
Anheuser Busch ....... Zoe 
Archer-D-Midland ..... 50c 
Armstrong Cork ....... 40c 
Aspinook Corp. ........ 25c 
Atlantic Refining ...... 50c 
Atlas Brewing ........ 25c 
AMRGG SU. 6 tevin cee 50c 
Automatic Canteen ..... 25c 
— Heminway ..... 30c 
ROE ASE eee, E20c 
Bethlehem ae 60c 
it, 2 re $1.75 
BrOW TI snc oo ss:08 30c 
Buckeye Pipe Line ..... 20c 
Bude Gis ea crates adam: 15c 
Bunker Hill & S. M.& C..25c 
iF See eet E25c 
Carpenter Steel ........ 50c 
Carrie® GAOtR oh. 68s. 25c 
Casco Products ........ 35c 


Cent. Arizona L. & P..17%c 


Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pr.....40c 


Century Ribbon Mills. . .15c 


Chu Meee se se 40c 
Champion Paper & F...50c 
Do 9050- of... 3... $1. yo 
ern 
Clorox Chemical ....... ea 
Colonial Stores ........ 50c 
Consolidated Cigar .:... 50c 


Consolidated Laundries. .25c 


Cons. Water Pr. & P...40c 
Continental Can ....... 25c 

i. ee 9334c 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 25c 


Do $2 p 50c 
Curtis Publ. $3-$4 pr. pf. 5c 


Deere & Co. 7% pf...... 35c 
Delaware & Hudson..... $1 


Diamond Match ..... 37 Mc 

ig. § Py 75¢ 
Dow Dae ..2..:%..... 15c 
Durham Hosiery A & B..$1 
Eagle-Picher .......... 45c 
BaD. 0a3ioie x00: 50c 
Electric Boat .......... 25c 


Ely & Walker D. G.....25c - 


PUM NEED gas enn ance os 25c 
Fairbanks Morse ...... 50c 
Fajardo Sugar ........ 50c 
Falstaff Brewing ..... 37Mc 
Fishman (M. H.) Co... .25¢ 
— Motor (Ca.) A&B .25c 

De: Fae sag basses os E25c 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 75c 
Fruehauf Trailer ...... 50c 


Gen. Fireproofing ...... 75¢ 
Gen. Precision Equip... .25c 
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Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


Record 
2-14 


2- 9 
3-18 
2-15 
2-9 
3- 5 
2-28 
2-14 
2-28 
3- 4 
2- 8 
2- 8 
2-25 
2-10 
2-10 
1-29 
2-11 
2- 8 
2-15 
2-21 
2-15 
2-10 
2-15 


2- 4 
2- 4 
2- 7 
2-23 
2-15 
2-18 
2-15 
2-7 
2-7 


3- 1 
2-11 
2- 7 
2- 7 
4-1 
3- 1 
2-10 
2-11 
3-15 
2- 8 
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2-18 
3-10 
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Company 

Glidtew Gor en's ee... 40c 

Do 44%% pf. ...... 56%4c 
Goodall-Sanford ..... 37'”c 
Hamilton Watch ....... 25c 

ie, & eee eee $1 
Harbison-Walker Ref. ..50c 

Se ee ee a's 1.50 
Hathaway Bakeries ....25c 
Hazel Atlas Glass...... 30c 
Hewitt-Robins ......... 25c 
Hilton Hotels ......... 25c 
SE POU co ces bene. 25c 
Ingersoll-Rand ........ 75¢ 
Ue ee ee 50c 
Int’l Bus. Machines...... $1 
Int’l Cigar Machinery. . .20c 
| ree $1. 50 


Jones & Laughlin Steel. .65c 


Kinney (G. R.) Co.....25c 
Kress (S. H.) & Co....50c 


Laclede Steel ......... 50c 
Lakey Fdry. & Mch.....35c 
eS 25c 
Lanston Monotype ..... 50c 
Lees (J.) & Sons...... 35c 
Lock jJomt Pipe ........ $1 
Madison Sq. Garden....25c 
Se ae ee ee 25c 
Minn. Honeywell Reg.. .50c 

Do 3.20% pf. A...... 80c 


Minn. & St. L. Ry......25c 
Monarch Mach. Tool...50c 
Monsanto Chemical ....50c 

ee Sy $1 

Do $3.25 pf. “A”. .$1.62% 
Moore-McCormack L..37%c 
Nash. Chatt. & St. L. Ry..$1 


National Acme ........ 50c 
National Biscuit ....... 40c 
Be 7%- Shicesves.... $1.75 
National Container 
TE ac nc 2954c 
National Cylinder Gas. .20c 
Do 4%4% pf. ....... $1.06 
Ieateomel. Chats... 2.25.2 25c 
Nat'l Rubber Mach...... 25c 
Watioes) Tee .........i8e 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton .50c 
Neisner Bros. .........20c 
Neptune Meter ........25c 
OU. cust alns cas cick’ E25c 
New Jersey Zinc ....... 75¢ 
Newport Electric ...... 45c 
Newport News 
Shipbuilding ......... 50c 
N.. ¥. Dek Shagts..... i $2 


Nopco Chem. 4% pf. A. .$1 
Norfolk & Western..... 75c 


Norwich Pharmacal ....15c 
Cite OP £25 02s es din sce 25c 

oer? AR LL. E25c 
fe er ee 50c 
ee er ree 10c 


Ottawa Lt. Heat & Pr...15c 
Parker Rust Proof....62%c 


Pepperell Mfg. ......... 75c 

eras o E50c 
Pettibone-Mulliken ..... 40c 
Pfeiffer Brewing ....... 50c 
Philadelphia Electric... .30c 

LS eee 25c 
Phillips-Jones ......... 30c 
Pitts. Steel 

514% Ist pf. ..... $1 a 


Poot & Ca“, cee cen 
Potash Co. America. . oe 
Purity Bakeries ........ 60c 
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Company 
Quaker State Oil Ref... .40c 
Remington Rand ....... 25c 
Rio Grande Val. Gas..... 5c 
Ryan Aeronautical ..... 10c 


Ryerson & Haynes...... 20c 
St. Louis San Fran. Ry. 


Eee a eee $1.25 
Savage Arms .......... 25c 
Sayer & Fisher Brick ...7c 

NE sR Sh ie ws ois ant E7c 
Soot, Peeet ......... 62%4c 

2 eee 85c 
a. S| Se 40c 
Sears, Roebuck ........ 50c 
Serrick Corp. “B” ..... 25c 

Wt aii ek ods E15c 

Do $0.90 Cl. A ...... 23c 
ME ee ce 50c 


Smith (Alex.) Carpet. . .50c 
Southern Ry. 5% pf.. $1 .25 


Standard Brands ....... 30c 
De Gno0 e6........: 87'%c 
Standard Forgings ..... 20c 


Standard Oil (Cal.)..... $1 
Std. Ry. Equipment..... 25c 


Sun “Rey Drug....... 0c: 5c 
Tampa Electric ........ 50c 
Taylor & Fenn ........ 20c 
TEEN whe ce ec andes 75¢ 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil. .25c 

Bas inde sda a E25c 
eew SHowef®. 22565... 25c 


Thompson Products ....50c 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. .40c 


i. 0 ae 40c 
Union Tank Car: ....... 65c 
United Biscuit Am...... 25c 


United Shoe Machy..E37%c 
U. = Pipe & Foundry. . .75c 
ae Pern E25c 

U. "e Playing Card.....50c 
ee ee Pee E$1.50 
U. S. Printing & Litho..75c 
Universal Cons. Oil..... 50c 


|) a eee eae pee E$1 
Universal Insurance ....25c 
Van Norman Co. ...... 25c 
Virginia Coal & Iron... .$1 
TE ES oes cctuvas 20c 
Warren Petroleum ..... 20c 


Western Auto Supply. ..75c 
Westinghouse Air B....50c 


Westinghouse El. ......25c 
Wickes Corp. .......... 15c 
Wee Res oa wc $1.50 


Woodall Ind. 5% pf...31%c 
Wyandotte Worsted ....10c 

BS walla skit sencde’ E10e 
Youngstown Sh. & T..$1.25 


Accumulations 


Am. Window Glass 

5% pf. Cewevocecece 31%4c 
Curtis Publ. ke $1.75 
Gen. Steel Cast. $6 pf... .$3 
Int’l Rys. C. A. 5% pf..$1.25 
Keystone Port. Cem. 

hel eS ee $1.75 
Michigan Sugar “a aoe 
N. Y. Chic. & St. Ry. 

Re Pere re $1.50 
Pitts. Steel 5% pf. “A”. $2.50 


Stock 


American Seating ...... 5% 
Bush Terminal Co...... 5% 





E—Extra. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


S. Stroock & Co., Inc. 





Data revised to February 2, 1949 & Price 


incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to consoli- 
date established companies. Office: 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 
at 100 W. 10th Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Number of stockholders (December $31, 
1947): Class A and common, 93,783. 


Capitalization: 








953,719 shs 1940 “41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 1947 
Gene stock ($1 par)...... 7,430,832 shs 





*$1 par; callable at $40; convertible into common share for share. 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of air- 
planes, engines, propellers and parts. Seventeen former units 
have been consolidated into three main branches, including 
the very important Cyclone and Whirlwind radial air-cooled 
engine division operated by the subsidiary Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation. 

Management: Strengthened by recent changes. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1947, $106.3 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash and U. S. 
Govts, $75.5 million. Book value combined “A” and common 
stock, $15.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on class “A” 50 cents each in 
1936-37, $1 in 1938; $2, 1939 to date. Paid on common, 1940 
to date. 

Outlook: Company should benefit considerably from busi- 
ness arising from the new national defense program. How- 
ever, its trade position has definitely weakened in recent years 
and longer term prospects are obscure. 

Comment: Stocks are speculative, particularly the common. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.. ‘we. * *$1.46 $1.42 *$1.62 $2.98 *$0.02 *D$0.47 $0.24 
Dividends paid 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.25 2.00 

9% 9% ™% 9 12% 6% 12% 
5% 5% 4% 5% 5% 4% 4% 

*After development and adjustment reserve 97 cents in 1941, Vy 08 in 1942, $1.22 in 

1943 and $1.15 in 1944; and credits therefrom $1.52 in 1946, 13 in 1947; includes 


postwar refunds $1.08 in 1942, $1.22 in 1943 and $1.14 in 194 TNine months to 
September 30, vs. D$0.30 in same 1947 period. D—Deficit. 


Data revised.to February 2, 1949 & Price 


: 1922, New York, 


(SOK) 


1,150. 


meeting: Third Wednesday in September. : $4 
Number of stockholders (June 30, 1947): = 
Capitalization: $1 
Long term 








1940 "41 ‘42 ‘43 "44 '45 ‘46 1947 , 





Business: Important manufacturer of fine specialty fabrics 
woven from camel hair and the fine fibred fleeces of vicuna, 
kashmir goat, llama, alpaca and other rare animals. Products 
include men’s and women’s suitings, and materials for over- 
coats, jackets, sportswear and blankets. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1948, 
$2.2 million; ratio, 6.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $375,242. 
Book value of stock, $14.61 per share. 

Dividend: Record: Payments 1926-31 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Company has expanded and modernized its facili- 
ties and equipment to meet broadened demand for quality 
textiles, and is engaged upon a program of developing new 
outlets and products. Business is largely dependent upon con- 
sumer preferences as between its quality soft-textured and 
competitive hard-finished woolens and worsteds. 

Comment: Capital stock ranks above-average in the cyclical 
textile group. 


*EARNINGS DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
TYears ended June 30 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $1.1 $1.12 $1.41 $1.44 $1.24 %$$2.14 $3.34 §$1.53 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid Hi 0.83 0.83 1.00 1.00 1,50 2.50 1.50 

4% 7% 14% 34% 49% 833 20% 


Low 35 2% 4% 12 12 28% 19% 10% 
*Adjusted to 3-for-1 split in 1944. {Six months to June 30. fFiscal year changed 

to June 30 in 1946; December 31 previously. §Earnings in subsequent three months to 

September 30 equaled 38 cents vs. 87 cents per share in same 1947 period. 





The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 








Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 





Data revised to February 2, 1949 & Price 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Pacific — 
American Co., to su business origi- 
Nally established in 1904; present title 
adopted 1929. Office: Fourth Street and 
Harris Avenue, Bellingham, Wash. —— 
meeting: Fourth Thursday in May. umber 
__— March 19, 1948): About 


Capitalization: 
Lon 





1941 "42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 ‘47 1948 








Business: The siticiites salmon packer in the world. Together 
with subsidiaries, forms a thoroughly integrated unit, making 
its own catch and owning its own vessels, canneries, ware- 
houses, shipyards and equipment. Facilities are in Alaskan 
and Puget Sound areas. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital February 29, 
1948, $4.3 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash and Governments, $3.6 
million; inventories, $541,195. Book value of stock, $25.67 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-30; 1935-38, 1941-44 and 
1946 to date. 

Outlook: In addition to inventory and price factors, earn- 
ings depend upon the vagaries of fish catches from year to 
year and are thus relatively unpredictable. 

Comment: Industry characteristics require a speculative 
rating for the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Feb. 28 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*Earned per share... $2.54 $1.44 $1.82 $1.42 $1.10 $2.01 $4.89 sees 


Calendar years 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Dividends paid $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 None $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 


8% 13% 14% 22% 19% 16 15% 
6% 7% 10% 13% 1042 10 11% 


*Based on shares outstanding at end of years. 
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& Price 
Data revised to February 2, 1949 


Incorporated: 1909, Ohio, to take over the 
axle business of the present Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. Office: 100-400 Clark Avenue, 
Detroit 32, Mich. Annual meeting: Second . 
Tuesday in October. Number of stock- 
holders (July 31, 1948): 12,914. 
-prmcgrencnge 








194] "42 "43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 ‘47 1948 





Business: A leading manufacturer of axles, transmissions, 
brakes, heavy-duty stampings and forgings, and an important 
producer of boilers, oil burners, oil hot water heaters, and air- 
conditioning units. Non-automotive lines comprise about 15% 
of business. 


Management: Experienced and capable. 


Financial Position: Good. Net working capital June 30, 1948, 
$23.2 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $7.0 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $17.60 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1910-21, 1926-31 and 1936 to 
date. 


Outlook: Requirements of the automotive industry for axles 
and transmissions is the principal determinant of volume, with 
heating and air-conditioning business steadily increasing in 
importance. Non-automotive lines impart favorable diversifi- 
cation factor and improve growth characteristics. 


Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND ne AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1942 1943 944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... T$3.27 7+$2.26 +82. 41 $2.64 $1.50 $2.91 $3.53 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid 1.62% 1.25 1.00 1.00 $0.75 1.25 2.00 
17% 19 26 27 21 23% {18% 
11% 12% 17 16 15 17 q17% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. tRestated by company in 1947-48 annual 
report. §Three months to September 30, 1948 (First quarter new fecal year), vs. $1.10 
in same 1947 period. tAlso 5% stock dividend. ?¢To February 2. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











Bendix Aviation Corporation 








peatnings & Price Range (BX) 





Data revised to February 2, 1949 
Delaware, acquiring 

































2 ednes 
Number io stockholders (February 
26. "1948): 28,24 


Capitalization: 
Long term 























eeescee 








Business: Leading maker of brakes, starters, carburetors 
and other automobile accessories, aviation and marine instru- 
ments and engine parts, and some railroad and industrial 
equipment. Also is expanding into consumer goods field 
through production of radios and radio phonographs. Auto 
and aviation sales were each 38% of the total in 1947, other 
items 24%. 

Management: Aggressive and competent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1948, $69.9 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $16.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $11.2 million. Book value of stock, $44.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-32, 1935-37 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Sales trend largely reflects demand from auto- 
motive and aviation industries which account for three-fourths 
of annual volume. Improved operating procedures and better 
prices for products have strengthened profit margins. Com- 
pany is well entrenched in its field with expansion of elec- 
tronics and miscellaneous products divisions creating longer 
term growth possibilities. 

Comment: Nature of business renders shares speculative. 






















EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 







Years ended Sept. 30 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
ed per share.... $6.30 $5.90 $6.95 $7.22 $7.32 *$0.87 *$7.58 $5.33 
Dividends paid ..... 4.00 3.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.00 2.00 3.00 
High ..rccccccecees 41% 39% 39% 49% 63 58 39% 88% 
TOW ccccccccecccecs 32% 28% 33 33% 47% 28% 28 26 





*Including $5.10 per share extraordinary credits from reversal of reserves. 











international Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 
& Price (IT) 











Data revised to February 2, 1949 


Incorporated : ag Maryland. Office: 67 
oe Street, New York 4, N. ¥. Annual 
~ — in May at 







os8ss5 













Baltimore umber ¢ stockholders 
December si, Sod): 56,28 
Copttettenttens $1 
peg eg ao term debt..... $19,177,413 0 
n long term debt........... 000, $1 
Subeldlarypreterred stock..... womans 
nority interests .........+.. 5 1 "42 ‘43 ‘44 "45 "46 4 
Capital stock (no par)....... 6,399,002 shs 2 : laden 








Business: Owns telephone properties operating principally in 
South America; accounts for approximately half of interna- 
tional cable and radio communications with U. S.; manufac- 
tures commercial radio and telephone equipment; holds a 
large cash balance received from sales of other phone prop- 
erties in recent years ($91 million in 1948). 

Management: Under original management, which was re- 
sponsible for the company’s rapid growth. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1947, $126.4 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $55.5 million (includ- 
ing $8.2 million in foreign countries). Book value of stock, 
$44.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-32; none since. 


Outlook: Operating results will continue generally to reflect 
world conditions; largely foreign nature of operations intro- 
duces an uncertain element in earnings picture. Plans call 
for ultimate investment of cash holdings in operating enter- 
prises in this country. 


Comment: The shares are speculative. 






















EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE ‘ee OF STOCK 







Years ended Dec, 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 945 1946 1947 1948 

med per share....D$0.03 $0.33 *$0.89 $1.09 val 05 eo 57 = $0.03 |= $$0.95 
High ccccccsccncecs 8% 7 16% 20 31% 17 16% 
TOW wiccicccscescte 1% if +h 11% is 14% of 8% 






“Restated by company. tNine months to September 30, vs. D$0.47 in same 1947 
period. D—Deficit. 
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Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 














Data revised to February 2, 1949 
Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as successor 
in reorganization to a company incorpor- 
ated in 1908. Office: Wolcott ott Boulevard, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. Annual meeting Third 
Tuesday in January. Num of stock- 
holders (September 30, athe Preferred, 
2,308: common, 6,285. 
Capitalization: 











1941 "42 "43 “44 "AS “46 ‘47 1948 








(no 143,345 shs 
Common stock “Si DAE) .ccces 2,690,713 shs 
acallable at $106 June 30, 1951, then lower; 


through for sinking fund at $108 
June 30, 1951, then lower. Convertible into 3% common shares through 1951; 
8 shares through 1953. 


Business: Produces the Jeep passenger automobile, station 
wagon, station sedan, two- and four-wheel drive trucks and 
the Jeepster sports phaeton. Production totaled 135,528 ve- 
hicles in the 1947-48 fiscal year. Export business approximates 
one-fourth of the total. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, $22.0 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $7.5 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $9.3 million. Book value of common stock, $13.31 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on new preferred, issued 1946. 
No payments on common. 

Outlook: Satisfactory results were achieved in early post- 
war years, reflecting the increased share of the auto market 
gained by the independent producers. But shift to a buyer’s 
market in the industry, now in evidence, will test the com- 
pany’s ability to operate profitably under competitive con- 
ditions. 

Comment: Shares are definitely speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $0.30 $0.53 $1.33 $1.64 $1.14 $0.08 *$0.96 $2.18 
High .cccccccccccce 2% 4 9% 20% Hs 26% 18% 12 

LOW coccccccccccees 1% 1 2% 6 16 9 6% 6% 


*Restated by company. 





The Youngstown Steel Door Company 











& Price ) 
Data revised to February 2, 1949 bo PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1924, Ohio. Office: 590 The 20 
Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Annual meet- 10 
ing: Last Saturday in April. Number of : 
stockholders (December 31, 1947): 3,910. 0 $3 
Capitalization: | 32 
Capital stock (ao Dar) ....7...088;090 ahs ) 
1940 "41 "42 °43 ‘44 “85 ‘46 1947 











Business: The leading U. S. manufacturer of steel doors for 
freight cars, obtaining some 85% of the total business. Also 
makes door fixtures, steel freight car sides, and steel con- 
tainers for handling special kinds of railroad bulk freight. 
A Canadian subsidiary supplies virtually all of Dominion 
requirements of steel freight-car doors. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1947, 
$5.2 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $769,973. Book value of 
stock, $9.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in stock 1928, 1930, and 1935-37; 
cash payments 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Moderate downtrend in over-all sales and in earn- 
ings is in prospect because of easing demand for box and 
refrigerator cars; this should be partly offset by increasing 
emphasis on other types, sustained demand for other products 
and special business for the U. S. Navy. 

Comment: Shares are semi-speculative despite long dividend 
record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $2.06 $1.11 $0.12 $1.10 $1.05 $1.11 $2.54 *$1.67 
Dividends paid ..... 1.75 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 
High ...cecscseess 18% 12% 19% 20% 27% 31 21% 19% 
LOW, wevcvccescnicves 9% 7 9 13 20 15 15 13% 


*Nine months to September 30, vs. $1.17 same 1947 period. 
31 















FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded, Booklets are not mailed out 
by Frnanciat Wortp itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name.and complete address. 
ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
World, 


ment, Financial 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

* * 


Selling Private Enterprise via the Annual Re- 
port—tThe basic philosophy behind the modern 
annual report, as recently expressed by the 
chief executive of the corporation winning the 
“Best of All Industry” gold “Oscar” award 
for its 1947 report. 

* 


* * 


Television Report — Latest achievements and 
prospects for leading growth companies in 
the electronics field—background review illus- 
trated with charts and tabulations, plus a map 
of present and proposed systems—prepared by 
independent engineering firm. 
* * oa 
Ten Queries on Funds— What “Investment 
Funds” offer to both large and small investors 
is discussed in the answers to ten questions 
on the ownership of shares in “open-end” in- 
vestment companies. 
* * * 
Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E, firm. 


* * * 


Security. & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure ‘gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 

* * * 


Good Yield Railroad Bonds—The investment 

research department of a member of the New 

York Security Dealers Association has pre- 

pared a statistical analysis on several high- 

grade railroad bonds yielding 5% or better. 
* ~ * 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
* * ee 
“Savings & Loan” Essentials — A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 
* a 7 
How to Keep Posted on Your Securities—A 
brief folder describing a service offered with- 
out cost by a New York Stock Exchange 
member firm, which keeps you posted on your 
securities, sending you red-checked items for 
your quick perusal. 
* * 
Know-As-You-Go Guide—Descriptive leaflet of 
the Handy Records Book for investors, pro- 
viding a_ simplified record of capital gains and 
losses. Method outlined to keep investment 
records in “automatic” order. 
* ~ * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and _ reasonable 
safety. 

* * 7 


Comparative Values—A searching digest, is- 
sued periodically by a leading New York Stock 
Exchange firm, covering a wide range of finan- 
cial subjects and interpreted in the light of 
changing business conditions. 

* * * 
Stock Market Outlook—A timely discussion of 
the prospects for the securities market, and 
the relative position of leading industries with 
a view to the changing pattern of business. 

* * * 
Legal Almanac Brochure—Descriptive list of 


ten important and pertinent legal guides, writ- 
ten by lawyers and covering the laws in 48 
States. 
* * * 

A Diversified Enterprise — New descriptive 
booklet of a well-rounded industrial enterprise, 
featuring its representation in the future of 
electronics (radio, television, etc.). 
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Adjusted for | 
r Seasonal Variation 
| 1935-39= 100 Vf 
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Trade Indicators 
§Electrical Output (KWH) 


1949— 





c 


§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 


Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 


{Net Loans 

{Total Commercial Loans 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 
Money in Circulation 


Fed. Res. ).... 
Members }.... 
94 Cities }.. 


733,272 


Jan. 15 
5,727 
100.1 


Jan. 22 
5,769 


‘ 


Jan. 29 
5,810 


01.1 100.9 


101. 
709,585 $725,000 


1 





pais 
Jan. 12 


{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


000,000 omitted. 


§As of the following week. +tEstimated. 


Market Statistics—N. Y. S. E. 


Closing Dow-Jones r 





Averages: 

30 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
15 Utilities 
65 Stocks 


179.88 
52.88 


Details of Stock Trading: 


Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 


Issues Traded 


Number of Advances............ 


Number of Declines............. 
Number Unchanged 

New Highs for 1948-49 

New Lows for 1948-49 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 


Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


27 


179.52 
52.91 
34.75 
65.35 


January 


$25,087 
15,415 


Jan. 19 


$24.949 
15,414 
987 
27,717 
845 





28 
178.82 
52.63 
34.70 
65.10 


179.35 
52.69 
34.70 
65.23 


Kt 





27 
838 
974 
248 
499 
227 

6 
15 


99.93 
$2,685 


1 


$3.324 


January 
2B 


841 
985 
200 
558 
227 
5 
28 


99.83 
$3,080 


~ 


179.12 
52.57 
34.68 
65.15 


Jan. 26 
$25,270 
15,381 
1,309 
27,561 
1,119 


1948 
Jan. 31 
5,429 
94.0 
727 038 
1948 
Jan, 28 
$23,394 
14,808 
674 
28,186 


520 


Feb. —1948-49 Range— 
1 High Low 

193.16—165.39 

64.95— 48.13 


36.04— 31.65 
71.85— 59.89 


180.39 
52.71 
34.80 
65.50 











29 
300 
644 
250 
181 


1 
9 


99.84 


$791 





Jan. 5 
2.740% 
3:13/ 
3.431 


*Average Bond Yields: 


*Common, Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 6.26 
90 Stocks 6.32 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


6.24 
7.76 


Jan. 12 


2.713% 
3.119 
3.417 


6.12 
7.62 
6.16 
6.20 


6.14 
7.57 
6.15 
6.21 


Jan. 19 
2.694% 
3.084 
3.381 


Jan. 26 
2.692% 


3.063 
3.350 


6.22 
7.74 
6.09 
6.28 


~\ 


31 


613 
899 
293 
369 


237 * 
2 


20 


99.83 


$2,633 


Feb. 


730 


99.76 
$3,130 


———1™9 Range—— 
High 
2.740% 
3.137 
3.431 


6.24 
7.76 
6.26 
6.32 


Low 
2.692% 
3.063 
3.350 


6.12 
7.57 
6.09 
6.20 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended February 1, 1949 


United States Steel 
Curtiss-Wright 
Bethlehem Steel 


Shares 


International Telephone & Telegraph.... 


Radio Corporation of America 
General Motors 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Standard Oil New Jersey 
United Corporation 

New York Central Railroad 
American Airlines 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Closing 





a 
Jan. 2S 


72% 


834 
32% 
9% 
13 
59% 
3% 
71 
2% 
12% 
84 
70% 


~ Feb. 1 


Net 
Change 


FINANCIAL WORLD 











Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 





This is Part 28 of a tabulation which will cover all statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
common stocks listed on the New York Curb All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted to 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a present capitalization, giving effect to stock splits. 










































































































































































1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 - 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Standard Power & Light..... WE 5 oc. cade 7% 1% 1% % 3/16 % 9/16 ve} 4 7% 4 
(In liquidation) arse sith i % % % 1/32 1/32 3/32 4 5/16 2% 1% 
Earnings ... D$0.17 D$0.17 D$0.16 D$0.17 D$0.15 D$0.15 D$0.16 D$0.15 D$0.15 D$0.18 D$0.18 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Standard Products ........... MN avacwbaca 25 11% 10% 10% o% 6% 11% 13% 23% 23% 12% 
’ GaP ssacccsc.s 5 3% 6% 6 4% 4¥4 6% 7% 11% 914 7% 
Earnings ... g$2.12 $0.10 g$1.19 2g$1.58 g$2.25 $1.27 2$0.53 $1.61 $1.60 g$0.54 $0.76 
Dividends .... 1.00 None 0.25 1.00 0.90 0.40 None 0.50 0.50 None None 
Standard-Thomson .......... eer ain Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 5% 
BOF ceiccceces November, 1947 4% 
Earnings ... <a ‘<Ces wars rear ae e$0.48 e$0.35 e$0.53 e$0.72 eD$0.10 e$1.77 
Dividends ...: eee satel waits hes yaae None None None None None None 
Standard Tube ............ ea» ceaseiced 10% 4% 2 2 2% 1% 2% 3 7% 9% 4% 
(Class B) DY ddecnanecs 2 1% \& 1 1% 1% 1% 1% 2% 3% 2% 
Earnings ..... D$0.08 D$0.40 D$0.20 $0.26 $0.79 $0.19 $0.14 $0.42 $0.22 $0.89 $0.13 
Dividends’ .... None one None None None 0.05 0.10 0.10 0.15 0.20 0.15 
} 
a. eer re EE dauneoces 10 5% 4y, 1y% 13/16 7/16 1% 37 7% 14% 9% 
1 OT sissies sss % 2% 13/16 7/16 % 3/16 5/16 1s 2% 5 4% 
29 Earnings .:. D$0.54 D$0.95 D$0.59 D$0.25 D$0.84 D$0.35 D$0.40 D$0.26 D$0.19 $0.64 $0.62 
16 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None one None None 
38 HB Steel Co. of Canada..........High ......... 4 34 88 70 63% 72 
eee eee 53 56 67 52 59% 58 59% 63 61 72% 60% 
3 Earnings ... $5.81 $4.24 $6.51 $5.92 $6.17 $6.68 $5.80 $6.47 $5.78 $3.40 $7.73 
8 Dividends .... $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 s4.69 53.00 53.00 53.00 $3.00 53.00 $3.00 
94 Stein (A.) & Con.........2.0. ies: 21% 15% 14 15 13% 9% 13% 17% 29 67 — 
08 ee 13 10% 10 10% 8% 8 9 13 16% 29 Ree 
74 (After 2-for-1 split §# High ......... eons antes wend Newt wowed ‘alot nae jaa abate 27% 
86 pS error re Low ...+e.--+- ears er waite swe sate ede mais sala Katee 
| sa y $0.60 : $0.90 $0.68 $0.91 $0.98 $1.23 $3.89 $4.10 
20 on 0.65 0.42% 0.50 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 2.00 2.35 
Sterling Aluminum Products.High ......... 13% 8% 6% 9Y 8% 7% 12% 12% 21% 31 29% 
DE Gdgdancese 4% 3% 4% 5% 4% 4% 6% 9 11% 18 14% 
(After 50% stock dividend, Earnings eta. $1.05 $0.61 $1.05 $1.05 $1.28 $0.88 $1.00 $0.87 $1.18 $3.58 $2.25 
December, 1948) ......... Dividends .... 0.80 0.33 0.50 0.80 0.83 0.60 0.67 0.67 0.67 1.60 1.00 
ee Sterlimg Brewers ............ WE écxcccidace 7% 4% 3 2 1y% 1% 4% 6 10 10 8% 
ver BA icsavecsés 3 2u% 1% UG % 15/16 1% 3% 4% 6% 6% 
| Earnings ..... $0.79 $0.31 $0.06 D$0.18 $0.29 $0.46 $0.92 $0.64 $0.68 $1.05 $1.80 
39 Dividends .... 0.40 0.20 0.07% None 0.17% 0.30 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 
] . 
13 Sterling Engine .............. Re ses ctii Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 8% 9% 5% 
65 _ 0 RSS October, 1945 6% 3% 1% 
) 89 Earnings ..... pada ates Pee $0.12 $0.57 $0.84 $0.93 $0.74 D$0.04 D$1.44 $0.15 
. Dividends .... wae Ree a’: Siew soos ee wae 0.30 0.30 0.15 None 
% Sessa, Gab. osc scccsecsccces SE astcacans 6% 4% 4 3% 1% 1 1% 4 14% 22% 13% 
eS ae 2 2 2% 1% % 11/16 11/16 1% 3% 10% 7 
7) Earnings ... £$0.99 £$0.77 £$0.47 £$0.15 £$0.02 £$0.02 £$0.15 f£D$0.38 f£D$0.02 n$1.92 $0.94 
929 Dividends .... 0.40 0.50 0.30 0.15 None 6.10 0.10 None . p0.10 p0.25 0.50 
417 Stetson (John B.)............ ee 27% 9% 7% 4% 5% 3% 10% 18% 24 25 17% 
262 | ee 6% 5 + 2% 2% 2 2h 8% 14 13% 11% 
250 Earnings ..... kD$0.10 kD$2.19 kD$0.06 k$0.10 k$0.36 k$0.16 k$1.20 k$1.57 k$1.34 k$2.49 k$3.77 
air 3 Dividends .... 0.50 None None None None None None 1.00 1.00 0.60 1.00 
13 Stop and Shop, Inc........... 0 re 22% 15% 18 18% 13 11% 14% 17% 24 40 
(Formerly Economy BM Swcckacces 12 12 14 12 10 10 1 y% 
0.76 SMD <kevinaxase AE ee ae nats PE eee rete are ne 14 13% 
> September, 1946) ......... Earnings mire g$1.14 2$0.89 g$1.21 2$1.00 2$1.22 e$}.19 2$1.20 2$1.08 2g$1.01 g$1.80 2$3.24 
130 Dividends .... 0.50 0.37% 0.52% 0.50 0.50 5 0.50 0.50 0.37% 0.52% 0.85 
— Stroock (S.) & Co............ | eer 33% 13 13% 18% 19 14% 21% 39 aaa enas 
ow BM sccedsevse 10% 7% 8 7% 11 8% 12% 20% nade eae aoa 
2% (After 3-for-1 split WEN .cxaecdea ues itda plates uve Perr ane aaa 14% 34% 49% 32 
3 SU GH, a hneckcci cease BO kwcasuteed scat scee eae was anes delae ee 11% 12 28% 19% 
) Earnings paeks $0.65 $0.15 $0.40 $1.02 $1.14 $1.12 $1.41 $1.44 $1.24 *t$2.14 2$3.34 
0) Dividends .... 0.67 0.17 0.33 1.00 1.00 0.83 0.83 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.50 
Sumbeam Corp. .............. ROR 77 80% 78% 84 73 66 84 105 
? (Formerly Chicago Flexible Low .......... 35 38% 61% 55 44 47 65% 82 iacala wns adave 
7 Shaft) : DE “Rivctance Jane emad wacde nara ade ‘mea kee 38% 50 48 3534 
(After 3-for-1 split Low | Ere oxaae Saris Auistiha aw a wae ae hn me 32% 34% 27% 26 
) FU <T 4.0 veaan’s bccn Earnings er $2.08 $3.12 $2.93 $2.78 $2.80 $2.11 $2.04 $2.10 $1.78 $2.42 $6.37 
0) Dividends .... 1.33 1.67 , 1.92 2.00 2.00 1.33 1.33 1.37 1.40 1.40 2.00 
Oe 8 ee oe ee DEE. ceavoksse big ae ag . ee As ets. 1238 Fo 62% 45 
reer ) 12 1 231 31 
(After 4-for-1 split TM converses, Coa tid a S. ir wank were Ay pee: oe “ep io 
49 pe: Sees Low .cceeeeeee vai aes cia Siaae aso nae aad ere eniae ited 6% 
Earnings Suan a$0.49 a$0.39 a$0.49 a$0.53 a$0.57 a$0.59 a$0.61 a$0.57 a$0.39 a$1.44 a$1.05 
Dividends .... 0.15 0.27% 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.25 0.25 b0.20 
Net Superior Portland Cement...High ......... 21 13% 16 13% 12 11 135% 15% 27% 34% 20% 
lange (Formerly Class B) Low tteneeeees 12 7% 11 8 9% 10% 13 13 14% 17% 12% 
1414 Earnings ss $1.67 $0.10 $4.06 $2.04 $2.29 $2.02 $1.84 $1.55 $0.91 $1.58 $2.88 
i % Dividends .... 1.50 0.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 
1 if uperior Tool & Die......... WO icacicce. Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 6% 4% 
, % Low ...ceeeees July, 1946 3% 3% 
78 Earnings .... m$0.23  m$0.22 — 44 m$0.29 m$0.80- m$1.28 m$0.26 m$0.23 m$0.42 m$0.50 m$0.22 
— ws Dividends .... 0.08 70,10 0.15 0.22% 0.25 0.40 0.35 0.40 0.20 0.20 0.20 
+2/2 wan-Finch Oil .......... oe ee 17 8 7 9% 8% 8% 10% 11 18-26% 1634 
yoece LOW ..seeeeees 5% 4% 4 5 5% 7% 8% 9% 10 11% 12% 
— 4 Earnings Fu g$2.59 gD$1.75 2g$0.09 $0.49 2$2.34 g$2.01 g$1.76 2$1.07 2$2.84 gD$0.81 £$2.63 
1 Ve Dividends .... 0.25 None None 0.30 0.90 0.50 0.75 0.50 0.25 0.25 0.75 
_ % a—12 months to January 31, following year e—12 months to April 30. f—12 months to May 31. g—12 months to June 30. k—12 months to 
4 ig Jetober 31. m—12 months to November 30. n—Calendar year. p—Also stock. s—In Canadian currency. t—6 months to June 30. ‘*Fiscal year 
42 hanged. tAlso 10 cents in notes. D—Deficit. 
RLD 
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Copr., The American Tobacco Compan? 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy on the Draw 








